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GENERAL 
(incl. Statistics) 


2803. [Anon.] The Applied Psychology Panel of 
the National Defense Research Committee. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1945, 9, facing p. 125.—Portrait.— 
S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 


2804. [Anon.] Psychological implications of. the 
culture-pattern theory. Nature, Lond., 1945, 155, 
776-778.—At a meeting of the British Psychological 
Society, the psychological implications of the culture- 
pattern theory (Benedict) were discussed. The 
theory maintains that the particular selection which 
any one society makes of the motives or goals that 
could direct human behavior may be said to give 
that culture its characteristic pattern. It was sug- 
gested that some differences between psychological 
systems in the last 50 years may be due to the differ- 
ent culture patterns in which the authors grew up 
and lived. A study of culture patterns will illumi- 
nate the way in which judgments of a personality 
may cast at least as much light on the judge as upon 
his ‘subject.’ The questions were raised as to what 
extent psychiatric diagnoses may be absolute or rela- 
tive to certain postulated social norms regarded as 
applying in various social situations, and to what 
extent behavioral aberrations may be simply the 
result of change in cultural pattern. The doctrine 
is regarded as valuable in emphasizing social, as 
contrasted with biological, explanations.—A. C. 
Hoffman (Tufts). 


2805. Chin Lee, G. George Herbert Mead, 
philosopher of the social individual. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. 107. $1.50. 


2806. D’Agostino V. Analisi etimologiche di 
termini d’interesse psicologico. (Etymological anal- 
ysis of terms of psychological interest.) Riv. 
Psicol. norm. pat., 1943, 39, 130-142.—Of the follow- 
ing words, the author gives a thorough etymological 
analysis: work, study, fatigue, tiredness, healthy, 
valid, idoneous, apt, fit, suited, able, agile, and 
efficient.—M. Stuparich (Rome). 


2807. Delaporte, P. Une méthode d’analyse des 
corrélations. (A method of correlation analysis.) 
C. R. Acad. Sci., Paris, 1939, 208, 1960-1963.—A 
method, differing from Spearman’s factor analysis, 
for segregating the group factor and specific factors 
is illustrated.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


2808. El Kholi, A. [Psychology and literature. ] 
Egypt. J. Psychol., 1945, 1, 36-51. 


2809. Farr, C. B. Benjamin Rush and American 
psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1944, 100, 3-15.— 
A brief account is given of the life of Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, physician, psychiatrist, politician, sociologist, 
humanitarian, philanthropist, teacher, progenitor of 
the American Psychiatric Association, and author of 


the first American treatise on mental diseases. 
Portrait.—E. B. “ip (Yale). 


2810. Farris, E. J., Carnochan, F. G., Cummiing, 
C. N. W., Farber, S., ,C. G., Hutt, F. B., 
Loosli, J. K., Mills, C. A., & Ratcliffe, H. L. Animal 
colony maintenance. Ann. N.Y. Acad. Sct., 1945, 
46, 1-126.—The introduction to this published report 
of the Conference on Animal Colony Maintenance 
points out the importance of animals as research 
substitutes for man (‘‘an inconvenient experimental 
animal”) and also the necessity for pure stock, the 
animal being ‘‘to the biologist what the pure chemical 
is to the chemist.” The body of the monograph 
deals with 6 problems of colony maintenance: in- 
suring genetic purity, mating, feeding, combating 
infectious diseases, arranging optimal temperatures, 
and financing and budgeting. Consideration is 
given to a wide variety of animals, including the rat, 
mouse, guinea pig, rabbit, hamster, and monkey. 
Financing and budgeting are discussed from two 
standpoints, that of the university and that of the 
commercial breeder. Harvard University Medical 
School maintains an animal house which supplies a 
variety of animals for research projects in various 
divisions of the university. The paper on financing 
and budgeting from the standpoint of the university 
is concerned with the maintenance of that colony, 
its cost to the university, the cost of animals to the 
researcher, etc. Discussion which followed each 
paper is included in the monograph.— N. L. Munn 
(Vanderbilt). 

2811. Gasca Diez, P. La vita e l’opera di Edoardo 
Claparéde. (The life and work of Edouard Cla- 
paréde.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1941, 37, 106-117. 
—Obituary.— M. Stuparich (Rome). 

2812. Hamilton, S. W. Notes on the history of 
the American Psychopathological Association, 1910— 
1931. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 102, 30-53.—From 
the minutes and records of its annual meetings, the 
history of the American Psychopathological Associa- 
tion is reconstructed. The men and the topics 
prominent at these meetings are discussed.—L. B. 
Heathers (Washington). 

2813. Hooten, E. “Young man, you are normal”; 
findings from a study of students. New York: 
Putnam, 1945. Pp. xii + 210. $2.50.—The Grant 
Study at Harvard has worked for 6 years to “eluci- 
date the relationships between functional and struc- 
tural aspects” of the normal human organism. 
Information was collected on the physique, health, 
social and economic background, intelligence, per- 
sonality, tastes and activities, worries and problems, 
and religious beliefs and attitudes of 268 “normal” 
Harvard College undergraduates. Part I describes 
the group in terms of the categories listed above. 
Part II discusses the interrelations of the various 
factors. Part III speculates on future studies of the 
whole normal man and on the factors producing the 


309 








2814-2827 


traits and trait relations suggested by the data. 
The principal findings of the original study are dis- 
tributions of the various measurements, and tables 
showing the associations existing between different 
measurements. None of these tables are presented 
in the present report. The problem of presenting a 
large mass of statistical information in popularized 
form is solved by such statements as: “among the 
Grant Study testees, graphological judgment agrees 
with psychiatric history about twice as often as it 
disagrees, when the two overlap at all."—-D. Wolfle 


(Chicago). 

2814. Israeli, N. Originality in planning. Psy- 
chiatry, 1945, 8, 139-145.—Planning of all types is a 
wide range of operations, centered about the selec- 
tion of patterns for future behavior and interrela- 
tionships. It requires originality, administrative and 
critical abilities, and a capacity for adjustment. 
27-item footnote bibliography.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

2815. Kantor, J.R. Psychology and logic. Vol. I. 
Bloomington, Ind.: Principia Press, 1945. Pp. 
xviii + 363. $4.50.—This book is based on two 
theses, the specificity theorem (logic is essentially 
concerned with specific events) and the interbe- 
havioral theorem (logic entails a psychological 
dimension). Chapter headings are as follows: prin- 
ciples and postulates of specificity logic, the psychan- 
thropic foundation of logic, doctrinal succession in 
logic, logic in current cultural cross section, the 
interrelation of logic and psychology, interbehavioral 
psychology and specificity logic, thinking and reason- 
ing as logical operations, language and symbols in 
logical operations, logical operations and products, 
the operational versus the traditional treatment of 
logical products, and logical theory as interbehavioral 
analysis.— F. Heider (Smith). 

2816. Kennedy, J. S., Gunn, D. L., & Morley, 
B.D. W. Nomenclature in animal behavior. Nature, 
Lond., 1945, 155, 178-179; 485.—Views are expressed 
by these three authors that, in using terms to de- 
scribe animal behavior, the reactions of single ani- 
mals to single stimuli should be distinguished from 
the behavior of a mass of animals subjected to a 
whole system of stimuli and that the use of common 
words as technical terms should be avoided.—A. C. 


Hoffman (Tufts). 

2817. Klopsteg, P. E. Incr the productivity 
of research. Science, 1945, 101, 569-575.—At the 
present time, unless they are especially qualified or 
trained, scientists working in fields which require the 
employment of apparatus seldom have either the 
experience or the time required to learn about, con- 
struct, and use any except relatively simple ap- 

ratus. It is proposed that universities and other 
institutions whose members engage in research work 
set up departments of applied science, so that there 
will be available a group of trained men whose busi- 
ness it will be to solve apparatus and instrument 
—— This would relieve the research worker 
rom such tasks and allow more time and effort to 
be devoted to the purely research aspects of his 
work.—F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 


2818. Lazzeroni, V. Su alcuni orientamenti della 
psicologia moderna. (Orientations of modern psy- 


GENERAL 


chology.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1942, 38, 106-116. 
—M. Stuparich (Rome). 

2819. Lippitt, R., & others. [Eds.] Journal of 
social issues. New York: Association Press. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, February 1945. Quarterly. $2.00 per year. 

2820. Mack, R. D. The to immediate 
experience; philosophic method in Bradley, White- 
head and Dewey. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1945. Pp. 86. $1.25.—The role of the appeal to 
immediate experience in the writings of Bradley, 
Whitehead, and Dewey is discussed. Three ques- 
tions are considered: “(1) What do philosophers think 
they are doing when they appeal to immediate ex- 
perience, and does this always conform to what they 
are actually doing? (2) What is the difference be- 
tween the immediate experience that is appealed 
to as part of a philosophic method and other dis- 
tinguishable kinds of immediate experience? (3) 
What function does an appeal to immediate experi- 
ence perform as part of a philosophic method?” 
The author concludes that it is the function of the 
appeal to immediate experience “(a) to provide 
specific material for reflective experience, and (5) to 
serve as a means of verifying inquiry and calling 
attention to what has been left out of previous 
inquiries into experience (what can be called a critical 
function)."—F. Heider (Smith). 

2821. Marzi, A. Scuola e psicologia. (School 
and psychology.) Rev. Psicol. norm. pat., 1943, 39, 
166-172.—Notes on the history of Italian psychol- 
ogy.—M. Stuparich (Rome). 

2822. Metelli, F. Un metodo per lo studio speri- 
mentale dell’identita fenomenica. (A method for 
the experimental study of phenomenal identity.) 
Riv. Psicol. norm. et. 1941, 37, 99-105.—In this 
preliminary note, the author describes the mecha- 
nism of his method which permits an extension of 
the results obtained by Metzger.—M. Stuparich 
(Rome). 

2823. Miotto, A. Pierre Janet e la psicologia 
sociale. (Pierre Janet and social psychology). 
Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1940, 36, 152-156.—M. 


Stuparich (Rome). 
2824. Poggi, A. La dell’anima. (The 


disappearance of the soul.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 
1940, 36, 107-122.—This paper discusses the nature 
of the self in present theories of psychology. Note 
is taken of the fact that the soul has been eliminated 
from psychology at the very time when physical 
science has dissolved matter and approached spiritu- 
alistic views.— M. Stuparich (Rome). 

2825. A. La vita e il pensiero di Giuseppe 
Rensi. (The life and thought of Giuseppe Rensi.) 
Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1941, 37, 5-31.—M. Stuparich 


(Rome). 

2826. Ponzo, M. Segnale 
triplice modalita di registrazione sulla stessa linea 
base. (Electric signal writing with a threefold 
modality of registration on the same basic line.) 
Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1940, 36, 123-125.—M. 
Stuparich (Rome). 

2827. Quiggin, H., & Hutton, J. H. Anthropol- 
oy; the science of the study of man. Advanc. Sci., 
1945, 3, 186-198. 
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2828. Rensi, G. Lettere psicologiche. (Psycho- 
logical letters). Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1940, 36, 
371-385.—M. Stuparich (Rome). 

2829. Resta, R. Psicologia e psicologia speri- 
mentale. (Psychology and experimental psychol- 
ogy.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1940, 36, 97-106.— 
The author stresses the value of experience in science. 
Experiments are chiefly analytical processes in which 
it is impossible to separate psychical elements from 
their order. The role of cause and effect vs. passivity 
is indicated as well as the freedom in human initia- 
tive and the finalism peculiar to each human act 
which must be considered if experiments are to be 
performed. The place of psychology in the uni- 
versity is discussed.— M. Stuparich (Rome). 

2830. Ruggles, A. H. Clifford Beers and Ameri- 
can psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1944, 100, 98-99. 
—A sympathetic sketch is given of the activities of 
Clifford Beers, author of A Mind That Found Itself 
and founder of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, by a man who knew him intimately for 25 
years. Portrait.—Z. B. Brody (Yale). 

2831. Smith, J. G., & Duncan, A. J. Sampling 
statistics and applications; fundamentals of the 
theory of statistics. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1945. 
Pp. xii + 498. $4.00.—This is the second of a two- 
volume set on fundamentals of the theory of sta- 
tistics (see 19: 852). This second volume “repre- 
sents an attempt to coordinate the new theory and 
applications with the old, to place the whole upon a 
logically consistent basis, and to put the subdivisions 
in proper relation to each other.” After an intro- 
duction of definitions and basic concepts, the textual 
part of the book is divided into three parts. Part I, 
on general theory of frequency curves, includes 
treatment of probability calculus, theory and sys- 
tems of frequency curves. Part II, on elementary 
theory of random sampling, contains a preview of 
sampling theory, sampling from various types of 
populations, and sampling fluctuations in correlation 
statistics. Part III, on advanced sampling problems, 
includes chapters on sampling from discrete mani- 
fold population, joint sampling fluctuations in mean 
and standard deviation, sampling fluctuations in 
regression statistics, problems involving two sam- 
ples, analysis of variance, and the problem of non- 
normality. An appendix of 14 tables and an index 
complete the book.—T. G. Andrews (Chicago). 

2832. Tucker, B. R. Silas Weir Mitchell, 1829-— 
1914; father of neurology and mentor of psychiatry 
in America. Amer. J. Psychict., 1944, 100, 80-86.— 
E. B. Brody (Yale). 


2833. [Various.] The march of medicine. The 
New York Academy of Medicine lectures to the 
laity, 1944. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1945. Pp. xii +121. $1.75.—See 19: 3086. 

2834. Zint, H. Giacomo Leopardi filosofo. (Gia- 
como Leopardi, are ea Riv. Psicol. norm. 
pat., 1942, 38, 77-105.—The writer discusses the 
vision of life and the ethic of Leopardi, who is con- 
sidered a true philosopher. Opposing the philosophy 
of Schopenhauer to that of Leopardi, the author calls 
special attention to the essential differences between 
the two.— M. Stuparich (Rome). 


[See also abstracts 2900, 3164. ] 
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2835. Barrera, S. E., Kopeloff, L. M., & Kopeloff, 
N. Brain lesions associated with experimental 
“epileptiform” seizures in the monkey. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1944, 100, 727-737.—Histopathologic 
study of a Macacus rhesus, which had exhibited re- 
current convulsions following a single application to 
the cerebral cortex of certain chemical and im- 
munological agents, indicated a pathologic process 
which was essentially that of a chronic progressive 
meningocortical cicatrix. However, similar lesions 
produced by control preparations failed to induce 
seizures. It is concluded that the pathologic changes 
observed were insufficient to account, by themselves, 
for the convulsive manifestations —EZ. B. Brody 
(Yale). 


2836. Donaggio, A. Cervello frontale e funzione 
motoria extrapiramidale. (Frontal brain and extra- 
pyramidal motor function.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 
1941, 37, 32-46.—After a discussion of his theory 
of the function of the frontal brain, the author 
concludes that (1) the frontal brain is the pre- 
eminent seat of the extrapyramidal motor function 
and (2) the ascendant frontal area has two motor 
functions, namely, the well-known pyramidal motor 
function and an extrapyramidal motor one. The 
doctrine contributes to a better understanding of 
relations between thought and movement and of the 
educative and re-educative importance of the motor 
activity which the author calls tntegral, distinguishing 
it from dissociated, activity —M. Stuparich (Rome). 


2837. Finley, K. H. On the occurrence of rapid 
frequency potential changes in the human electro- 
encephalogram. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1944, 101, 
194-200.—High voltage, rapid frequency cycles are 
seen in a wide variety of neuropsychiatric disorders 
and in 25%-40% of the major psychoses. Among 
the psychoses, it is most common in the “middle age 
agitated depressions,’ and it is also common in 
manic-depressive disorders in both phases. Among 
neurological conditions, it is most frequently seen in 
neurosyphilis. Such activity is also seen in a certain 
percentage of “normal” individuals in the light 
stages of physiological sleep. In certain neuro- 
logical patients and drug intoxications, the presence 
of rapid cycles has some relationship to the degree of 
underlying disturbance.—E. B. Brody (Yale). 


2838. Goldstein, K. Frontal lobectomy. Bull. 
New Engl. med. Cent., 1944, 6, 167-169.—The 
author is of the opinion that frontal lobotomy (now 
performed in certain cases of psychosis) severs con- 
nections not only with the thalamus but also with 
the autonomic centers in the hypothalamus, de- 
creases intellectual capacities even though the loss 
may not always be easily recognized, and lowers the 
‘personality level.’—A. C. Hofman (Tufts). 


2839. Granit, R., & Skoglund, C. R. Facilitation, 
inhibition, and depression at the ‘artificial’ synapse 
formed by the cut end of a mammalian nerve. J. 
Physiol., 1945, 103, 435-448.—The cut end of the 
cat’s sciatic nerve forms an artificial synapse in 
which a volley passing in the motor fibers is relayed 
across to the sensory fibers. Oscillographic investiga- 
tion of the relayed response to a conditioning shock 
relative to the relayed response to a later test shock 
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indicates analogues to synaptic delay, facilitation, 
inhibition, and depression. The artificial synapse 
does not transmit impulses unless the anesthesia is 
light and the animal is reflexly active—L. H. Beck 
(Brown). 

2840. Greenblatt, M. Age and electroenceph- 
alographic abnormality in neuropsychiatric patients; 
a study of 1593 cases. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1944, 101, 
82-90.—The greatest incidence of electroenceph- 
alographic abnormality is found in youth and old 
age, with least abnormality between 25 and 45 years. 
The incidence of slow activity falls rapidly with 
increasing age until 45-55, beyond which age it 
rises, while there is a rapidly rising incidence of 
abnormally fast activity with a probable decline 
beyond 55 years. The EEG findings in various 
neuropsychiatric conditions are believed to be largely 
explained by these age changes. Involutional 
psychoses and manic-depressive cases exhibit a large 
amount of fast activity, whereas senile and arterio- 
sclerotic psychoses, psychoses with mental deficiency, 
and psychopathic personality and behavior disorder 
are associated with a large amount of slow activity. 
The percentage of “abnormal’’ records has been 
calculated for the various conditions, ranging from 
22% in alcoholic psychoses to 54% in senile and 
arteriosclerotic psychoses.—E. B. Brody (Yale). 

2841. Jedlowsky, P. Disturbi mentali nei tumori 
del lobo temporale. (Mental disturbances accom- 
panying tumors in the temporal lobe.) Riv. Psicol. 
norm. pat., 1941, 37, 47-98.—Reporting the nature 
and frequency of mental disturbances accompanying 
tumors in the temporal lobe, the author states that, 
notwithstanding the fact that the mental symptoms 
are not sufficient to establish a topodiagnosis without 
the presence of other neurologic and radiographic 
symptoms possessing a greater topodiagnostic value, 
it should be a serious error to neglect the systematic 
psychological examinations of these brain tumors.— 
M. Stuparich (Rome). 


2842. Kuffier, S. W. Excitability changes at the 
neuromuscular junction during tetany. J. Physiol., 
1945, 103, 403-411.—‘Experimental tetany has 
been produced in cats by removal of the thyroid and 
parathyroid glands, and in frogs by removal of the 
parathyroids only and also by reduction of the 
ionized calcium in the blood stream. The effect of 
tetany on the neuro-muscular system has been stud- 
ied in detail. It is suggested that the symptoms of 
tetany are a result of lowering of the threshold at 
synapses and endplates.” —L. H. Beck (Brown). 


2843. Lazzeroni, V. Recenti indagini sull’elet- 
troencefalografia. (Recent inquiries in electro- 
encephalography.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1941, 37, 
179-182.—The electroencephalographic method is 
examined as an effective means for studying certain 
psychological problems.— M. Stuparich (Rome). 

2844. Loewi, O. Chemical transmission of nerve 
impulses. Amer. Scientist, 1945, 33, 159-174.—See 
19: 2459. Portrait.—L. A. Riggs (Brown). 


2845. Pacella, B. L., Polatin, P., & Nagler, S. H. 
Clinical and EEG studies in obsessive-compulsive 
states. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1944, 100, 830-838.—Of 
31 patients with obsessive-compulsive phenomena, 
20 exhibited abnormal EEG patterns; 14 of these 
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showed changes before or just after hyperventilation. 
The largest incidence of abnormal records occurred in 
the group below 30 years of age. Of the entire group, 
35% gave positive family histories of psychopathy; 
40% of the group with abnormal EEG’s gave posi- 
tive family histories, while only 27% of the group 
with normal EEG'’s gave such histories. The possi- 
bility that obsessive-compulsive activity might occur 
“as a form of psychologic fit or ‘spasm’ ’’ is consid- ~ 
ered, but 4 patients treated with dilantin for 3 weeks 
showed no improvement. Four case histories are 
reported.—E. B. Brody (Yale). 

2846. Pollock, L. J., Golseth, J. G., Arieff, A. J., 
Sherman, I. C., Schiller, M. A., & Tigay, E. L. 
Reaction of degeneration in electrodiagnosis of ex- 
perimental peripheral nerve lesions. War Med., 
Chicago, 1945, 7, 275—283.—The authors describe the 
results of percutaneous stimulation of the de- 
nervated and recovering tibialis anticus and gastroc- 
nemius of the cat. For the most part, the charac- 
teristics of complete reaction of degeneration as 
described by Erb were confirmed. Faradic stimula- 
tion is effective throughout degeneration, denerva- 
tion, and regeneration, provided sufficient amperage 
is employed. When human muscle responds to 
the faradic current, it is certainly not completely 
denervated; but when it does not respond, one can- 
not say whether it is denervated or recovering, be- 
cause one is limited by the pain produced by large 
amounts of current. The electrical signs of recovery 
antedate the clinical signs. In man, the sudden 
increase of rheobase may precede recovery of motion 
and sensation for many weeks. Electrotherapy has 
no effect on the response of muscle to electrical 
stimuli.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

2847. Weil, A. Textbook of neuropathology. 
(2nd ed.) New York: Grune & Stratton, 1945. Pp. 
xvi + 356. $5.50.—This volume is a detailed 
textbook of the pathology of the central and periph- 
eral nervous systems, incorporating new material 
derived from recent experimental work on vitamin 
deficiencies, production of tumors, and results of 
shock treatments, as well as information gained from 
studies of recent epidemics of encephalitis. The 
number of illustrations has been increased to 287. 
There is an appendix dealing with histological 
techniques. (See 8: 431.)}—C. E. Henry (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 

2848. Weiss, P. The technology of nerve re- 
generation; a review. Sutureless tubulation and 
related methods of nerve repair. J. Neurosurg., 
1944, 1, 400-450. 


[See also abstracts 2832, 2876, 2911, 2931, 2972, 
3067. ] 
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2849. Atkins, W. R. G. Apparent clearing of the 
sky at dusk. Nature, Lond., 1945, 155, 110-111.— 
At dusk, clouds may not be discernible because the 
brightness or color contrast between them and the 
sky may no longer be great enough for visual dis- 
crimination, due to reduced illumination (which 
raises the brightness discrimination threshold) or 
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to the fact that the color of clouds approaches the 
blue end of the spectrum in the scattered light of 
twilight illumination.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


2850. Bannon, R. E., & Walsh, R. On astigma- 
tism. III. Subjective tests. Amer. J. Optom., 1945, 
22, 210-219.—Techniques of measurement are de- 
scribed, and comments are reported under the fol- 
lowing headings: astigmatic charts and dials; cross- 
cylinder test on letters; astigmatism at the near 
point; stigmatoscopy; Marquez and biastigmatism. 
—M. R. Stoll (American Optical Co.). 


2851. Bartlett, F. C. Current problems in visual 
function and visual perception. Proc. phys. Soc. 
Lond., 1943, 55, 417-425.—There are three levels 
of current visual problems: (1) the predominantly 
peripheral mechanism of the single sense, (2) the 
largely unknown effects of the concurrent excitation 
of the visual and other sensorial organs, and (3) the 
relation of (1) and (2) to visual perception with its 
complex central activity —L. H. Beck (Brown). 


2852. Bridge, E. V., Henry, F. M., & Lawrence, 
J. H. Observations of multiple joint pains in the 
extremities at 38,000 feet. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 
101, 583—588.—One of the most frequent manifesta- 
tions of decompression sickness is joint pain. From 
high altitude chamber tests on normal males, aged 
18 to 24, it was found that subjects reporting foot 
pains tended to report knee pains also; if there were 
no foot pains, knee pains were also apt to be absent. 
The same relationship was found between hand or 
elbow pains and shoulder pains. These pains, when 
they are well localized, probably arise from some dis- 
turbance of the ligaments and tendons.—L. B. 
Heathers (Washington). 


2853. Brock, F. W. Binocular vision in strabis- 
mus. Optom. Wkly, 1945, 36, 67-68; 575-577.—The 
speed of bimacular perception was measured for three 
patients with strabismus; the case findings are given. 
Further experimental work in this field is also re- 
ported.—D. J. Shaad (Durham, N. C.). 


2854. Detwiler, S. R. Retinal pigment responses 
following hypophysectomy in amphibia. J. comp. 
Neurol., 1945, 82, 145-156. 


2855. Easton, D. M. Acetylcholine in the light 
and dark adapted frog retina. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., 
N. Y., 1945, 59, 31-33.—The amount of acetyl- 
choline in light-adapted and in dark-adapted frog 
retinae was determined by extraction of this sub- 
stance from retinae immersed in acidified Ringer 
solution. No differences greater than the error of 
measurement were found in the content or activity 
of Ach in light- and dark-adapted retinae.—C. P. 
Stone (N. Y. Psychiat. Inst. & Hosp.). 


2856. Edridge-Green, F. W. Persistence of 
vision. Nature, Lond., 1945, 155, 178.—"“If the 
eyes, being closed and the positive after-image 
clearly visible, are moved to the right, the whole 
after-image will appear to move to the right, past 
the fixation point. It will also bulge towards the 
right. These observations can be explained on the 
view that the photochemical stimulus in vision is in 
liquid form, and that the cones are stimulated in- 
directly by these products, and not by the direct 
action of light.”—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 
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2857. Elliott, R. Distribution of taste buds in 
fungiform papillae on tongue of the opposum. J. 
comp. Neurol., 1945, 82, 205-213. 

2858. Ferio, C. Il problema del dolore alla luce 
di nuove indagini. (The problem of pain in the 
light of recent investigations.) Riv. Psicol. norm. 
pat., 1943, 39, 1-30.— After an analysis of the early 
history of the problem of pain and a discussion of its 
present definition, the author proposes a solution 
of the problem based on an examination of recent 
studies.—M. Stuparich (Rome). 

2859. Fletcher, R. The Stenger Malingering 
Test made with the audiometer. Ann. Oiol., eic., 
St Louis, 1945, 54, 362-366.—An audiometric test 
is described for detecting (at the present stage of 
development) cases of malingering in which normal 
hearing is admitted in one ear but total deafness is 
claimed in the other ear. The test is based on the 
principle that of two identical tones, only the closer 
one is heard. The threshold distance of a particular 
tone is determined for the good ear. The distance for 
this tone presented to the good ear is again deter- 
mined when the same tone is also presented very close 
to the ‘bad’ ear. If in the second instance the dis- 
tance is different, malingering is indicated.—A. C. 
Hoffman (Tufts). 


2860. Fowler, E. P. Total monaural deafness for 
speech but not for speech frequencies; misleading 
threshold audiograms. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 
1945, 41, 377.—Abstract. 

2861. Glass, R. L. Spasmodic facial neuralgia. 
Ann. Otol., etc., St Louis, 1945, 54, 409-414.—With 
reference to the neurological mediation and neuro- 
surgical treatment of pain in the facial region, the 
author describes the sources of painful stimulation, 
the characteristics of pain sensations, and the general 
behavior of patients during attacks of pain.—A. C. 
Hoffman (Tufts). 

2862. Glueck, G. L’intensité luminosa subiettiva 
nell’esperimento della fusione di stimoli ottici. 
(Subjective luminous intensity in experiments on 
the fusion of optical stimuli.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 
1940, 36, 18-23.—The results obtained demonstrate 
that subjective luminosity follows Talbot’s Law 
even when fusion does not occur—M. Stuparich 
(Rome). 

2863. Goldman, J. L. A comparative study of 
whisper test records and audiograms. Arch. Oto- 
laryng., Chicago, 1945, 41, 377-379.—Abstract. 
(See 19: 1876.) 

2864. Gordon, A. “Vibration sense” as a differ- 
ential diagnostic sign in doubtful cases of parkin- 
sonian syndrome. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 101, 
589-590.—The vibration sense is measured by plac- 
ing the stem of a vibrating tuning fork immediately 
on the osseous portions of the phalanges or meta- 
carpal bones of the affected hand. Unilateral cases 
of Parkinson’s disease were more sensitive to the 
vibration on the affected limb than on the unaffected 
limb. The vibrations were perceived as of equal 
intensity by 12 hysterics with unilateral fine hand 
tremors, 6 cases of bilateral paralysis agitans, 4 
seniles with bilateral tremors, 4 cases of hemiplegia 
caused by cerebral thrombosis, and many normals. 
The author concludes that ‘hypersensitivity to the 
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‘vibration sense’ on one side of the body in cases 
which show a paucity of symptoms characteristic of 
parkinsonism, points to a definitely positive diag- 
nosis of the latter.”—L. B. Heathers (Washington). 

2865. Géthlin, G. F. Excitatory and inhibitory 
processes in the synthesis of the sensations of color 
and of white. J. Physiol., 1945, 103, 31P.—‘Using 
wavelengths from 420-460 my and gradually in- 
creasing the intensity of the radiation the subject was 
asked to name the colors as they appeared.” Fol- 
lowing a photochromatic interval, the first recog- 
nizable color was blue, and red elements in the color 
did not appear until higher intensity levels were 
reached. “These observations suggest that the 
third fundamental color is blue and that violet is 
a compound in which a red element is added to the 
fundamental blue.”—L. H. Beck (Brown). 

2866. Graybiel, A., & Clark, B. The autokinetic 
illusion and its significance in night flying. J. 
Aviat. Med., 1945, 16, 111-151.—More than 500 
subjects were used in a variety of laboratory and 
flight experiments to study the characteristics of 
the autokinetic illusion and its significance in night 
flying. None of the subjects failed to observe the 
illusion. In general, autokinetic movement appears 
after a delay of about 9 sec., lasts approximately 10 
sec. in a particular direction, is observed about half 
of the time, is slow, has a small angular displacement, 
may occur in any direction, and is difficult to suppress. 
Under laboratory conditions which simulate forma- 
tion flights at night, the subject is frequently con- 
fused and oftentimes cannot distinguish real from 
apparent movement of a light. Autokinesis is 
readily observed during actual formation flights at 
night and may explain certain accidents which have 
occurred. Practically, the effect may be reduced by 
“(1) using some fixed object (for example the frame 
work of any opening or part) as a or a hon point, 
(2) periodically interrupting any steady fixation of a 
target light, and (3) in case of doubt regarding the 
reality of an observed movement, placing reliance 
on the instruments if these conflict with the pilot’s 
perceptions.’’—A. Chapanis (U.S. Army Air Forces). 

2867. Grieve, J. Ishihara test of colour vision. 
Lancet, 1945, 248, 480.—The Ishihara Test scores of 
587 persons with defective color vision were com- 
pared with Giles-Archer test results. It was con- 
cluded that, if only the Ishihara Test had been used, 
142 (24%) of the patients would have been mis- 
classified. The author regards the Ishihara Test as a 
useful means of differentiating the color-defective 
from the normal, but by itself the test does not 
adequately distinguish different types of defective- 
ness.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

2868. Grobbelaar, C. S., & Keen, J. A. Hearing 
in a dog after the removal of the tympanic membrane 
and malleus on both sides. J. Cape Town post-grad. 
med. Ass., 1944, 3, 346ff.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. ] The authors conclude that the 
Helmholtz theory of sound conduction should be 
abandoned in favor of certain alternative hypotheses 
because of the following anatomical, mechanical, and 
clinical reasons: evidence of comparative anatomy is 
against the theory; the chain of three ossicles, com- 
plicated by two joints and further hampered by the 
attachments of two muscles, is badly adapted for 
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sound conduction from one membrane to another; 
fairly good hearing may still be possible despite the 
removal of the middle ear structures.—A. C. Hoff- 
man (Tufts). 

2869. Hartridge, H. The visibility of blue and 
yellow. J. Phystol., 1945, 103, 33P-34P.—A pattern 
consisting of alternate blue bars and yellow bars is 
seen under certain circumstances as a pattern con- 
sisting of alternate black bars and white bars. The 
probability of seeing the pattern as colored increases 
with (1) size of pattern, (2) pupil diameter, and (3) 
intensity of illumination, the first factor being most 
effective and the last least effective—L. H. Beck 
(Brown). 

2870. Hartridge, H. The importance of taste and 

smell in nutrition. J. Physiol., 1945, 103, 34P-—35P. 
—On injection of a solution of decholin into the 
blood stream, a subject suddenly perceives a bitter 
taste of extraordinary sharpness which fades quite 
rapidly. This fact, coupled with those related to the 
lowered threshold for tasting salt in adrenal cortex 
disease and in miner’s and stoker’s cramp, indicates 
that the taste buds of the tongue react not only to 
substances placed in the mouth but also to substances 
circulating in the blood. It is suggested that per- 
haps the taste buds average the concentrations of 
substances in the blood and in the mouth.—L. H. 
Beck (Brown). 
» 2871. Hartridge, H. The change from trichro- 
matic to dichromatic vision in the human retina. 
Nature, Lond., 1945, 155, 657-662.—The purpose of 
the experiments described was the determination of 
the factors which influence the distance of the test 
object (usually a yellow square) from the eye at 
which a transition from trichromatic (yellow) to 
dichromatic vision (white) occurs. The area, 
amount of illumination, and saturation of the test 
object and the color of the background (with pupil- 
lary diameters greater than 1 mm.) are important 
factors, but not the color or, in general, the shape and 
length of contour of the pattern. Individual differ- 
ences, adaptation, angle of regard (though the transi- 
tion occurs in all parts of the retina), even slight 
eye-movements, and the size of the pupil are also 
effective. When a biasing area (yellow or white) 
is placed near the test object at the transition point, 
the test object appears to have the color of the bias- 
ing area provided the distance (to one side) of the 
biasing area is not too great. The transition from 
yellow to white may occur at a considerably greater 
distance than the reverse change from white to 
yellow. The type of dichromatism found is explained 
on the basis of Granit’s evidence of seven modulators 
in the mammalian retina. To explain the transition, 
“. . . for test objects subtending small visual angles, 
the brain centres for green and blue are linked to- 
gether.” —A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

2872. Karl, R. C., Peabody, G. E., & Wolff, H. G. 
The mechanism of pain in trigeminal neuralgia. 
Science, 1945, 102, 12-14.—Previous observations 
have indicated that trigeminal pain (tic douloureux) 
is relieved by cranial vasodilation. The experiments 
carried out by the authors on 7 patients show that 
the pain is temporarily eliminated or diminished in 
intensity or duration by histamine, amy] nitrite, 
10% carbon dioxide and nicotinic acid, all of which 
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It is postulated that affer- 
ent stimuli, such as touch, pressure, and cold, 
arising from the “trigger area”’ fa area which, upon 
being stimulated, arouses the pain) evoke reflex 
vasoconstriction either widespread or local, but 
involving the trigeminal structures. ‘Such reflex 
vasoconstriction alone, or more commonly when 
superimposed upon structurally narrowed vessels, 
results in a sudden and critical increase in ischemia 
and pain. This postulate is compatible with the ob- 
servation that blocking such efferents by procaine 
or alcohol minimizes or eliminates tic douloureux for 
shorter or longer periods."—F. A. Mote (Con- 
necticut). 


2873. Kellaway, P. Mechanism of the cochlea. 
Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1945, 41, 252-260.—Data 
on the functions of the auditory mechanism are 
reviewed in support of the following conclusions: 
“. . . significant movements of the fluid within the 
cochlea, induced by the action of the stapes at the 
fenestra ovalis, can occur only by virtue of the yield- 
ing of the round window which presents the only 
pathway of low resistance. . . . The pressure gra- 
dient of the hydraulic impulse short-circuits across 
the basilar membrane to reach the round window at 
a point which is dependent on the frequency of the 
impressed sound. . . .The spatial projection of the 
organ of Corti on the primary acoustic nucleus is 
carried over into the medial geniculate body and 
from there to the auditory area of the temporal 
cortex. . . . The mechanical behavior of the ear 
and the spatial arrangement of central auditory 
components are such that it seems certain that the 
perception of sound must involve some form of 
spatial analysis on the basilar membrane. . . . [It 
is ] suggested that stimulation of the cochlea results 
in liberation of a chemical mediator which initiates 
the subsequent impulses in the auditory nerve.’’— 
A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


2874. Kohlrausch, A. Periodische Anderungen 
des Sehens; eine neuentdeckte Anpassung des 
Auges an die Umwelt. (Periodic changes in vision; 
a newly discovered adaptation of the eye.) Muiinch. 
med. Wschr., 1943, No. 18/19.—The ability to distin- 
guish bright and dark and to see colors is not con- 
stant in man. Achromatic and chromatic vision 
by the focal retinal cones changes in periodical 
rhythms of 24 hours, 28 days, and a year. In sum- 
mer and during new moons, for example, the colors 
are seen as if they corresponded to shorter waves. 
A white object is seen more blue in summer and 
during new moons. The opposite is true in winter 
and during full moons. Although three independent 
natural fluctuation periods of different duration are 
found (the above-mentioned periods of a year, 28 
days, and 24 hours), additional irregular and shorter 
periods are caused by clouds. The author believes 
that the 28-day period, which coincides with the 
moon phases, is not optically caused by moonlight 
but by a periodical change of reaction in our vegeta- 
tive nervous system which is caused by modifications 
= a body qualities —H. Winzer (New York 

ity). 

2875. Kos, C. M. Effect of barometric pressure 
changes on hearing. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1945, 
41, 322-326.—The way in which barometric pres- 


are vasodilator agents. 
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sure-changes during descent might affect the middle 
ear mechanisms and thereby, on occasion, cause 
hearing loss (aviation pressure deafness) is discussed. 
To determine the nature of the deafness, Air Force 
personnel were audiometrically tested following 
descent from high altitudes. Of the cases showing 
deafness (94 of the total 108 ears tested), the greatest 
number incurred losses involving the higher fre- 
quencies. ‘Again it may be noted that frequencies 
256 and 2,048 are affected least in point of incidence 
and severity of hearing loss, while 1,024 and fre- 
quencies above 2,048, particularly 11,584, show the 
greatest losses in decibels.’”’” The characteristics, 
contributing factors, preventive measures, and 
treatment of various types of hearing loss are 
described.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


2876. Kravlov, S. V., & Galotchkina, L. P. 
Electrotonus in colour vision. Nature, Lond., 1945, 
155, 605-606.—Graphs are presented of the in- 
fluence of a weak constant electrical current (0.2 mA) 
on the color sensitivity to various wave lengths of 
five dark-adapted observers. In the case of anelec- 
trotonus, sensitivity to the blue-green wave lengths 
was raised and sensitivity to the orange-red rays of 
the spectrum was lowered. In the case of cathelec- 
trotonus, the results were reversed. No change was 
noted in the red, violet, and yellow zones of the 
spectrum. This observed dependence of color 
vision on electrotonus suggests the dependence of 
color vision on the autonomic nervous system.— 


A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


2877. Langdon, H. M., & Mulberger, R. D. 
Visual disturbance after ingestion of digitalis. Amer. 
J. Ophthal., 1945, 28, 639-640.—Four brief case 
histories of visual disturbances coincident with 
digitalis medication are presented, with the sug- 
gestion that the visual cortex rather than the retinal 
elements may account for the changes.—D. J. 
Shaad (Durham, N. C.). 


2878. Leasure, J. K. Hearing testing cabinet. 
Ann. Otol., etc., St Louis, 1945, 54, 183-185.—A 
cabinet room is described in which hearing may be 
satisfactorily tested but which is not as expensive or 
inconvenient as a soundproof room.—A. C. Hoffman 
(Tufts). 

2879. Lewy, A., & Shapiro, S. L. Functional 
examination of hearing. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 
1945, 41, 220—240.—This article is a review of the 
current literature on hearing loss. Among the 
topics: considered are audiometers, testing pro- 
cedures, incidence of hearing loss, causes and types 
of deafness, hearing aids and their uses.—A. C. 
Hoffman (Tufts). 


2880. Loewenstein, A. An illusion of size. 
Nature, Lond., 1945, 155, 672.—The fact that “we 
are accustomed to linking a greater distance with a 
fogged object and therefore to over-estimate its 
size” is used to explain the illusion that, in reduced 
illumination, a dull object appears to be larger than 
a bright object of the same actual size regardless of 
the color of the objects.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


2881. Lowy, K. Functional studies on labyrin- 
thine fenestration in animals—I. Laryngoscope, 
St Louis, 1945, 55, 6-19.—Cochlear potentials were 
determined before and again after fenestration opera- 
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tion on 12 pigeons in whom a simulated otosclerotic 
condition had been produced by immobilizing the 
columella, The postoperative cochlear response was 
greater to the air-borne (but not bone-conducted) 
sounds of all frequencies and intensities tested 
(125-4000 c.p.s.), especially the higher intensities. 
Cauterization of the fistula, removal of part of the 
membraneous canal, or removal of perilymph re- 
duced the cochlear potentials—A. C. Hoffman 
(Tufts). 

2882. Lurie, M. H. Acoustic trauma of the organ 
of Corti in the guinea pig. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 
1945, 41, 384.—Abstract. (See 19: 1885.) 

2883. Macfarlan, D. Speech hearing tests. 
Laryngoscope, St Louis, 1945, 55, 71-115.—The 
author traces the history of research on speech 
hearing and describes word lists and testing methods 
currently available for a variety of speech-hearing 
situations.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


2884. Metelli, F. Ricerche sperimentali sulla 
percezione del movimento. Percezione visiva di 
movimento e di quiete in campo rotante. (Experi- 
mental investigations on the perception of move- 
ment; visual perception of movement and rest in a 
rotating field.) Rw. Psicol. norm. pat., 1940, 36, 
319-370.—A plane, which is parallel to the frontal 
plane of the observer and which is rotating around a 
perpendicular axis with a speed included between the 
upper and lower thresholds of perception of move- 
ment, can be perceived by the observer as (a) in 
movement, (b) at rest, or (c) partially in movement 
and partially at rest. Through an experimental 
analysis of the situation and chiefly of the interesting 
phenomenon of apparent rest, the conditions can be 
determined upon which depends whether any one 
zone of the rotating field is perceived in movement 
or at rest.— M. Stuparich (Rome). 


2885. Moncrieff, R. W. Gustation. Parts I, II, 
Ill. Food Manuf., 1944, 19, 203-205; 275-279; 356- 
361.—The author discusses the chemical composition 
of the substances which produce the 4 primary taste 
sensations, sweet, sour, salt and bitter; the threshold 
values of these sensations; taste blindness; the effects 
of fatigue and contrast on taste sensations; and the 
work of Allen and Weinberg on the critical frequency 
of intermittent taste sensations produced by electri- 
cal stimulation, demonstrating the differing critical 
frequencies for the 4 different taste sensations.— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


2886. Olsson, G. F. Gullstrands Farbenmisch- 
ungsapparat. (Gullstrand’s color-mixing apparatus.) 
Acta Soc. med. suecan., 1938, 64, 94-122.—In 1906, 
Gullstrand, reporting his work on macular color 
vision, mentioned but failed to describe his special 
apparatus for monochromatic mixing. The complete 
description is given here, with numerous figures.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

2887. Pickford, R. W. Colour-blindness in left 
eye following an accident. Nature, Lond., 1945, 155, 
336-337.—The finding that, following accidental 
injury, the left eye was normal only for green (‘‘since 
red, yellow and blue were equated with greys of 
normally equivalent brightness’) is discussed in 
relation to several theories of color vision: Willmer’s 
2-color theory, Young-Helmholtz’ 3-color, Wall's 
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modified 3-color, Ladd-Franklin’s evolutionary 
theory, Edridge-Green’s theory, Hering 4-color, and 
Houstoun’s modification of Hering’s theory. “In 
general, it may be concluded that the case described 
strongly negates all colour theories except Hering’s, 
while Houstoun’s modification of this theory is the 
most fully supported.”"—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

2888. Pinegin, N. I. Absolute scotopic sensi- 
tivity of the eye in the ultra-violet and in the visible 
spectrum. Nature, Lond., 1945, 155, 20-21.— 
Measurements of absolute scotopic sensitivity (ex- 
pressed in terms of quanta/sec. sq. m.) to various 
wave lengths of the ultra-violet and visual spectrum 
of 9 observers who had dark adapted for one hour 
were found to agree with the measurements obtained 
by Goodeve, Lythgoe, and Schneider (see 16: 4265) 
of 6 observers who had dark adapted for 10 minutes. 
—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

2889. Schneider, E. E. Color phenomena in 
ultra-violet vision. Nature, Lond., 1945, 155, 176.— 
The ratio of the threshold intensity of photopic 
vision to that of scotopic vision for light of 365 my 
was determined with four normal observers and one 
observer with an aphakic eye. The test object was 
a circular patch subtending an angle of 2.6° in the 
normal eyes and 4.4° in the aphakic eye projected 
onto the parafoveal region of the retina 10° temporal 
or nasal in the right or left eye respectively. The 
logarithms of the ratio for each observer were found 
to be: 1.8, 2.3, 2.3, 2.1, 2.7 (aphakic). The finding 
is discussed that in the case of the aphakic eye ‘an 
increase of the light intensity in the region of violet 
sensation above the first [chromatic ] threshold led 
to a point where there is a sharp transition from 
violet to a distinctively blue sensation.”—A. C. 
Hoffman (Tufts). 

2890. Senturia, B. H. Effect of aircraft noise on 
hearing. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1945, 41, 327- 
332.—The typical noise spectrum of representative 
aircraft is predominantly of low pitch and from 95 
to 128 decibels in loudness. Audiograms of 500 air- 
men before flight experience were similar to those of 
the general population of young men (‘‘only 33 per 
cent of the ears showed threshold curves which do 
not deviate more than 10 decibels below the accepted 
zero line at any frequency from 1,024 to 11,584’’). 
Laboratory exposure to loud tones was found to 
produce auditory fatigue in all subjects, though 
susceptibility and recovery time varied markedly 
from individual to individual. Audiometric tests at 
the end of each 70-hour period of 210 hours of actual 
flight (without gunfire) indicated in only a few cases 
a permanent hearing loss, and even in these few 
cases the loss was neither severe nor in the speech 
range.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

2891. Shambaugh, G. E. Comparison of improve- 
ment in hearing following the fenestration operation 
with that obtained by wearing a hearing aid. Arch. 
Otolaryng., Chicago, 1945, 41, 189-192.—‘‘With a 
new type of audiometer, measuring the hearing for 
speech rather than for pure tones, it has been found 
that patients who experience an average or greater 
than average hearing gain from the fenestration 
operation have as good or better hearing for speech 
than they formerly had from their hearing aid. 
Patients experiencing a less than average improve- 
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ment in hearing (a gain of less than 20 decibels) do 
not hear as well as they did with a hearing aid.""— 
A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


2892. Stiles, W. S., Thomson, L. C., Pirenne, 
M.H., & Hartridge, H. Colour vision of the fovea 
centralis. Nature, Lond., 1945, 155, 177-178; 391- 
392.—These four authors discuss previous articles by 
E. N. Willmer (see 19: 1643) and M. H. Pirenne 
(see 19: 2142). Stiles states: “It may be well to 
emphasize that partial or complete blue-blindness 
of the fovea centralis can be accommodated in vari- 
ous visual theories (Kénig’s own, for example) and 
does not provide a crucial test of Mr. Willmer’s.” 
Thomson is of the opinion that in cases where 
Pirenne’s subjects reported sensations of blue or 
violet when the stimulus light was presumably 
projecting only onto the fovea, the light may also 
have been stimulating rods in the adjacent para- 
foveal region due to the size of the test object (10’). 
He reports further experimentation indicating foveal 
blue-blindness and concludes, as Willmer postulated, 
that the rods are the receptors concerned with 
violet vision. Pirenne believes it is possible that the 
violet light used by Thomson was not seen by foveal 
vision because it was not sufficiently bright. He also 
observes that “when an area containing many rods 
is stimulated with violet light, no colour is seen.” 
Hartridge describes experimental results supporting 
the conclusion that not only the fovea but the greater 
part of the retina may be dichromatic if the test 
object is sufficiently small.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


2893. Taubman, R. E. Apparent whiteness in 
relation to albedo and illumination. J. exp. Psychol., 
1945, 35, 235-241.—‘‘Two experiments were done to 
study the relation obtaining between apparent 
whiteness and its physical correlates, albedo and 
illumination. Hering grays served as stimuli in an 
apparatus designed by Hsia. There was found a 
close relation between apparent whiteness and illu- 
mination at low albedo values, whereas the apparent 
whiteness of the higher albedos is only slightly 
affected by illumination changes, thus resulting in 
higher constancy. Our data evidence a break in the 
apparent whiteness-albedo function. This means 
that albedo was judged in the two large categories of 
black and white, rather than along a black-white 
continuum. Finally the form of the judged whiteness 
function is indicated under conditions of perfect, as 
well as zero, constancy.— N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 


2894. Tschermak-Seysenegg, A. Beitrag zur 
funktionellen Einteilung der Netzhaut. (Contribu- 
tion to the problem of the functional division of the 
retina.) ». Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1939, 140, 445— 
455.—An interpretation is presented in terms of a 
group of curves which correspond to the nodocentric 
projection of plane sections of the retina.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.). 


2895. Weille, F. L. Brief labyrinthine physiology 
for residents as part of Bardny instruction at the 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear . Ann. Otol., 
etc., St Louis, 1945, 54, 96-113.—This article is a 
general review of the physiology, psychology, and 
clinical testing of the nonauditory labyrinth of the 
inner ear.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 
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2896. Weston, H. C. The relation between 
illumination and visual efficiency; the effect of 
brightness contrast. Rep. indusir. Hlth Res. Bd, 
Lond., 1945, No. 87. Pp. 35.—Facility in seeing and 
discriminating the objects concerned in any visual 
task depends on illumination, size, and contrast; and 
the illumination required varies according to the 
size and brightness contrast of the objects. This 
report deals with the visual appreciation of contrast, 
which depends on relative, rather than on absolute, 
differences of brightness and which can be expressed 


by the ratio a where B; is the greater bright- 


1 
ness. With illuminations between 0.8 and 500 foot- 
candles, the performance of visual tasks (e.g., 
cancellation with a set of Landolt rings) is unaffected 
by variations of contrast if illumination is constant, 
size involved is large (6 min.), and contrast above a 
certain value (0.36). With smaller sizes, the il- 
lumination for maximum performance varies in- 
versely, and the maximum performance varies 
directly with the contrast. Thus with equal illu- 
mination, however high its value, equal performance 
of tasks presenting different degrees of contrast 
cannot be obtained. It is possible to predict the 
illumination necessary to give approximately a cer- 
tain percentage of the maximum performance 
possible with a task presenting any given size and 
contrast, within the limits considered, from the 
E(p: — ps) 
Ps — Ppa 

lumination required to give the same percentage of 
the maximum performance possible with a task of 
that size presenting contrast depending on reflection 
factors p; and p2.—WM. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


[See also abstracts 2912, 2975, 2981, 2995, 3035, 
3082, 3103, 3125, 3171, 3174, 3207, 3212. ] 


relation E; = , where E is the known il- 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 
(incl. Attention, Thought) 


2897. Bassi, A. Ricerche sperimentali sulla 
distribuzione dell’attenzione. (Experimental in- 
quiries on the distribution of attention.) Riv. 
Psicol. norm. pat., 1942, 38, 284-295.—The author 
examined 100 subjects who had to perform, first 
separately, then together, various continued tasks 
having particular characteristics. He concludes that 
it is difficult to consider the capacity of distribution 
of attention as a special attitude—M. Stuparich 
(Rome). 

2898. Bassi, A. Sulle correlazioni fra alcune 
prove di attenzione. (On correlations among some 
attention tests.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1943, 39, 
67—74.—Developing previous inquiries on the distri- 
bution of attention, the writer calculates the indexes 
of correlation among some of the tests generally used 
for the examination of attention. He finds that each 
test examines different aspects of the attentive 
process, which must be referred not to a specific but 
to a general factor.—M. Stuparich (Rome). 


2899. Bedini,G. Di un nuovo reattivo per l’esame 
della capacita di distribuzione dell’attenzione. (A 
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new test for the examination of distribution of 
attention.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1943, 39, 125- 
129.—The author describes his new test, which 
measures distributed attention, and gives an example 
of the same.— M. Stuparich (Rome). 

2900. Chance, M. R. A. Heuristic method in 
research. Lancet, 1945, 248, 828-830.—‘“In what 
follows, an attempt is made to distinguish certain 
subjective psychological aspects of research thought. 

. Investigation involves the application of exist- 
ing knowledge to the development of new processes. 
The type of thought required for this is an exact 
understanding of the relevant systematic knowledge 
together with sufficient conviction to apply it... . 
Within research two distinct types of activity can be 
distinguished—those pieces of research which consist 
of logical extensions of existing knowledge, and those 
which form relatively isolated patterns of ideas 
capable of forming an intelligible description of the 
relationships between certain phenomena as yet 
unintelligible in terms of the classical theory of one 
or other existing science or thought discipline.” 
This latter type of mental activity would seem to 
involve faith in oneself combined with pleasant 
feelings on perceiving new relationships, readiness 
to relinquish hypotheses when these are not com- 
patible with experience, valid use of concepts trans- 
ferred from other sciences as means of interpretation, 
and the ability to develop new concepts to serve 
either as background for a new approach or as 
explanatory principles necessary and appropriate 
to the level of integration being studied.—A. C. 
Hoffman (Tufts). 

2901. Exarchopoulos, N. [The influence of exer- 
cise upon intellectual functions.] Prakt. Athen. 
Akad., 1938, 13, 655-667.—Fourteen children, 6-7 
years of age, were given the Binet-Simon tests at the 
beginning and at the end of the school year (October 
and May). The score increases obtained indicate 
to the writer that the exercise involved in school 
work increases the powers of association and re- 
production; to a less degree, the capacity for ab- 
straction; and very slightly, attention and observa- 
tion. German summary.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 

2902. Gellhorn, E. Further investigations on the 
recovery of inhibited conditioned reactions. Proc. 
Soc. exp. Biol., N.Y., 1945, 59, 155-161.—This 
extends previous studies by the author in which 
insulin hypoglycemia and electroconvulsive shocks 
were used to re-establish conditioned responses which 
temporarily were in a state of inhibition. The author 
finds that a whole series of conditioned responses, 
inhibited in a definite temporal sequence, will recover 
simultaneously under the influence of one or two 
hypoglycemic comas or electroconvulsive shocks. 
The degree of recovery is relatively independent of 
the total elapsed time since the conditioned response 
was established. Strangely, restitution of inhibited 
responses is not accompanied by noticeable changes 
in current uninhibited conditioned response. Thus 
it appears that insulin coma and electroshock act 
specifically on inhibited conditioned responses.— 
C. P. Stone (N. Y. Psychiat. Inst. & Hosp.). 

2903. Kendler, H. H. Drive interaction: Il. Ex- 
perimental analysis of the role of drive in learning 
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theory. J. exp. Psychol., 1945, 35, 188-198.—An 
attempt was made to determine whether drive 
strength (D) is one of the variables determining 
habit strength (sHg) in Hull’s system. In experi- 
ment I, two groups of rats learned a bar-depressing 
response under different drive strengths, but were 
equated in motivation during extinction trials. 
Results show that “‘the different drive conditions at 
the time of learning did not influence the amount of 
habit growth.” In experiment II, two groups of rats 
under different drive strengths reached the same 
criterion of 12 successive correct responses in a T- 
maze. Animals with lower drive strength required 
more trials to reach this criterion. In relearning the 
original spatial discrimination, the drive strengths of 
the two groups were equated. The group that had 
had a lower drive strength during the original 
learning now relearned more quickly. This is at- 
tributed to the greater number of reinforcements 
they were given during original learning. ‘‘Both 
experimental findings are consistent with Hull’s 
formulation and support his omission of drive 
strength (D) as one of the variables determining 
habit growth (sHp).”— N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 


2904. Koch, S., & Daniel, W. J. The effect of 
satiation on the behavior mediated by a habit of 
maximum strength. J. exp. Psychol., 1945, 35, 167- 
187.—The problem was to measure the strength of 
a response learned to the limit of practice, when the 
motivation of original learning is reduced to zero. 
Therefore 32 rats were trained in a modified Skinner- 
box situation under strong hunger; 26 rats were 
given 70 reinforcements of the bar-depressing re- 
action, while 6 rats received 90 reinforcements. On 
the following day, all subjects were satiated in the 
home cage and, immediately after, the bar-depresion 
reaction was extinguished in the apparatus. The 
results show the strength of the bar-depression re- 
action to be strikingly close to zero under conditions 
of satiation. The median number of bar-depressing 
reactions preceding extinction is one; median time is 
.36 min., and the median latency is some indeter- 
minate value between 5 min. and infinity. These 
results are inconsistent with hypotheses such as the 
‘functional autonomy of motives,’ and they also 
diverge widely from extrapolated reaction potential 
estimates for zero drive and maximum habit strength 
derived by Perin in a study the procedure of which 
is duplicated in the present experiment (see 16: 
1859). This discrepancy points to the need for a 
re-examination of the validity of Hull’s Postulate 7 
derived from Perin’s equations—N. H. Pronko 
(Indiana). 


2905. Miller, J.H. The x-front of sound thinking. 
J. higher Educ., 1945, 16, 247—252.—Sound thinking 
is the essential power upon which man’s future 
depends, but as analyzed by philosophers and psy- 
chologists it is a complicated process. It is also hard 
work, so hard that many persons are unwilling or un- 
able to face it. Nevertheless, democracy presupposes 
sound thinking on the part of the masses of mankind. 
Such thinking is possible only when schools, colleges, 
and other social institutions provide adequate train- 
ing. The trained person may still be unwilling to 
think, and then the only hope lies in the direction of 
the moral will—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 
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2906. Sargant, W., Slater, P., Halstead, H., & 
Glen, M. Effects of alcohol and sodium amytal on 
intelligence-test score. Lancet, 1945, 248, 617-618. 
—Intelligence scores (on the Cattell Test II, a 
verbal test in 6 sections—synonyms, classifications, 
opposites, analogies, sentence-completion, and prob- 
lems) were determined before (Form A) and after 
(Form B) administration of caffeine to 98 male 
patients admitted to a neuropsychiatric hospital, of 
20 c.cm. of absolute alcohol to 97 men, of 3 gr. of 
sodium amytal to 103, and of inert capsules to 101 
patients (control group). The average score ob- 
tained after caffeine (90.01) was slightly, but not 
significantly, better than the average score obtained 
by the control group (89.31). The average scores 
after administration of alcohol (85.26) and sodium 
amytal (86.22) were significantly lower than the 
control group but not significantly different from 
each other.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


2907. Schelling, G. Det Ausdruck des Begreif- 
ens. (The expression of comprehension.) Z. 
angew. Psychol., 1939, 56, 347-383.—The facial ex- 
pressions of subjects were photographed as they 
solved a manual assembly problem. The subjects 
reported both muscular tension and unpleasant 
psychological tension (varying with the individual’s 
attitude toward the task) before the solution was 
reached. The solution was followed by a feeling of 
relaxation and pleasure. Objectively, the process of 
comprehension was indicated by lively pantomine, 
body movements, and exclamations. The expression 
characteristic of success sometimes appeared before 
the complete understanding of the problem was 
achieved.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


2908. Shaw, F. J., & Spooner, A. Selective for- 
getting when the subject is not ’ego-involved.’ J. 
exp. Psychol., 1945, 35, 242—247.—Seventeen sub- 
jects were asked to rate a specified person by check- 
ing a list of 45 adjectives. One week later the same 
subjects were given the same lists indicating a 
composite rating of the person they had rated. 
These were actually bogus ratings made up by 
changing 23 of the subjects’ 45 ratings according to a 
prearranged scheme, but they were presented as 
genuine during the experimenter’s reading of them 
twice at a rate of 3-4 sec. per word. A week after 
the subjects had examined the bogus ratings, they 
were asked to recall them, the hypothesis being that 
agreement and disagreement with the subject’s 
opinion would have a selective effect upon recall but 
not upon the evaluation, since the subject’s own 
personality was not involved in the ratings he was 
required to recall. Results indicate better recall of 
opinions in line with the subject’s own opinions. A 
possible explanation is offered—N. H. Pronko 
(Indiana). 

2909. Siegel, P. S.. The role of absolute initial 
response in simple trial-and-error learning. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1945, 35, 199-205.—This study was de- 
signed to find out how a ‘correct’ response acquisition 
is affected by two competing reaction systems of 
equal strength but at two different absolute levels, 
i.e., weak and strong. Two groups of rats, 32 in each, 
were run through a conventional T-maze at 10 sec. 
reinforcement intervals under conditions of 20 
hours’ food deprivation. Group W received 4 forced 
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runs in the T (2 right and 2 left); Group S, 80 runs 
(40 right and 40 left turns). A free-choice series 
permitted selection of 26 animals in Group W and 
21 in Group S that met a criterion of 4-2 or 3-3 
distribution of L-R runs (i.e., equality of response 
strength). These subjects were then used in the 
subsequent learning series where both compartments 
of the T were accessible but only one reinforced; 48 
massed learning trials were given, 8 per night on 6 
successive nights. Results showed a significantly 
greater total number of correct responses in Group 
W, the group that began its trial-and-error learning 
stage with weaker competing reaction tendencies. 
These results are related to certain theoretical 
considerations.— N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 


[See also abstracts 2839, 2932, 2940, 2961, 2986, 
3033, 3066, 3079, 3178, 3192, 3194, 3198, 3211, 
3213, 3220, 3221, 3223. | 
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2910. Angulo, L. M. [Intoxication by mari- 
huana.] Rev. Sanid. milit., Habana, 1944, 8, 115- 
129. 

2911. Balser, B. H., & Pacella, B. L. . Studies on 
flying personnel with operational fatigue: carbo- 
hydrate and electroencephalographic studies. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 102, 76-78.—Abstract and 
discussion. 

2912. Bender, J. F. Seven simple tests of motor 
coordination. Volta Rev., 1944, 46, 267; 310.— 
Directions and interpretations are given for the 
following tests of motor co-ordination: Romberg, 
Radiation, Pronation, Thumb, Trunk-Thigh, and 
Over-Flow Signs. The MacQuarrie Test for Me- 
chanical Ability is suggested as a group test of eye- 
hand co-ordination. The author suggests that these 
tests be used for screening purposes with children 
and adults where there is an involvement of the 
hearing mechanism.—H. R. Myklebust (N. J. School 
for the Deaf). 

2913. Bruce, M. B., Martin, R. T., & Smirk, F. H. 
Effect of the initial level of the blood pressure upon 
the response of the human subject to blood pressure 
raising reflexes. J. Physiol., 1945, 103, 412-416.— 
In healthy subjects, the response to pressor reflexes 
induced by immersion of the arm in cold water ap- 
pears to decrease as the initial level of the blood 
pressure is artificially raised by adrenaline or 
ephedrine or fatigue metabolites of ischemic muscles. 
The effect on the blood pressure of two pressor 
reflexes evoked together on the same individual is 
less than the sum of the effects of the two reflexes 
acting separately.— L. H. Beck (Brown). 

2914. Cameron, D. E. Observations on the pat- 
terns of anxiety. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1944, 101, 
36-41.—A study of patients suffering from various 
forms of chronic tension and anxiety indicated a 
division with respect to degree of involvement of 
skeletal or smooth muscle. The skeletal muscle 
pattern is divided into ‘‘simple increase in tension’’ 
(tremor, increased tendon reflexes, etc.), ‘simple 
derivatives” (fatigue, stiffness, etc.), and ‘“‘complex 
derivatives” (clumsiness, facial tics, stuttering, etc.). 
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Smooth muscle patterns are noted chiefly in the 
cardiovascular and gastrointestinal groups. Apart 
from these, there is a group of “higher level” com- 
plaints, such as feelings of unreality and apprehen- 
sion. In general, skeletal muscle patterns are the 
most common and varied. The normal anxiety 
pattern tends to remain dominant when anxiety 
reaches abnormal levels of intensity, but during 
peaks of intensity it may overflow into other pat- 
terns. In some patients, attention is focused on 
certain aspects of the pattern and the general in- 
crease of tension may be overlooked. Where the 
complaint is mainly located in one area, it is fre- 
quently possible to ‘show that the area has acquired 
special meaning for the patient—EZ. B. Brody 


(Yale). 


2915. Despert, J. L. The incidence of upper 
respiratory infections as related to emotional reac- 
tions and adjustment. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 101, 


600—-602.—Abstract and discussion. 
2916. Dollard, J. Fear in battle. Washington, 
D. C.: Infantry Journal, 1944. Pp. vii + 64. $0.25. 


—This study of fear in battle is based on elaborate 
questionnaires administered to 300 veterans. In 
particular, the topics of the nature of fear in battle, 
its changes under varying conditions, techniques of 
fear control, and the relation of fear to morale are 
discussed. A ‘‘fear policy’’ for the soldier is pre- 
sented. Discussions of reliability, validity, and 
theoretical considerations of the data are included.— 
M. H. Brody (Yale). 


2917. Edelston, B.G. Anomalous pupil reactions. 


Brit. J. Ophthal., 1942, 26, 507-509.—Three cases 
of anomalous pupil reactions to light (dilatation to 
light stimulus) are described, two of specific etiology 
in patients with tabes dorsalis, and one in a healthy 
young woman with an inborn error in reflex action 


to light—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Dartmouth Eye In- 


stitute). 


2918. Finesinger, J.E. The effect of pleasant and 
unpleasant ideas on the respiratory pattern (spiro- 
gram) in psychoneurotic patients. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1944, 100, 659-667.—Spirogram tracings were 
analyzed for irregularities in pattern (sighing respira- 
tions, minor and major fluctuations, and points off 
an arbitrary line for the upper and lower border of 
the tracings) in a series of 64 psychoneurotic patients 
and 24 normal control subjects during periods of 
induced ideational (pleasant or unpleasant) stimuli. 
The data are presented as additional evidence for 
the thesis that psychoneurotic patients are divisible 
into two groups with respect to their reactions to 
these stimuli. Those with hysteria, anxiety neurosis, 
and reactive depression reacted to unpleasant idea- 
tional stimuli with excessive respiratory lability. 
Those with compulsion neurosis, hypochondriasis, 
and questionable schizophrenia were less reactive 
than the controls with respect to rate, depth, and 
total ventilation, but not with respect to respiratory 
pattern. There was an increase in sighing > 
tions with unpleasant ideas in all groups.—E. 
Brody (Yale). 

2919. Finnegan, J. K., Larson, P. S., & Haag, 
H. B. The role of nicotine in the cigarette habit. 
Science, 1945, 102, 95-96.—Twenty-four habitual 
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cigarette smokers served as subjects in an experiment 
in which (without their knowledge as to when these 
cigarettes were substituted) they were given cigar- 
ettes with low nicotine content. Records were kept 
of the daily consumption of cigarettes and the re- 
ports of the subjects. Nine subjects reported definite 
and prolonged lack of satisfaction with low nicotine 
cigarettes; it is thus apparent that nicotine content 
is a major factor in the cigarette habit with some 
smokers. During the experiment, no correlation 
between daily consumption of cigarettes and nico- 
tine content was obtained—F. A. Mote (Con- 
necticut). 

2920. Galli, E. Psicologia del giuoco. (The 
psychology of play.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1942, 
38, 155-187.—Play determines intellectual, emo- 
tional, and dynamic states which occupy the entire 
attention of the player. Of especial interest are the 
emotional states of mind of timid subjects who can- 
not adjust to bad luck. Play is considered as a 
corrective of the rigidity of our rational thinking 
and as an equilibrator of the organism ordinarily 
dominated by the hard discipline of work; it also 
furnishes valuable training in social relations.— M. 
Stuparich (Rome). 

2921. Graham, J. D. P. High blood-pressure 
after battle. Lancet, 1945, 248, 239-240.—‘“In a 
sample of 695 men from an Armoured Brigade who 
have experienced at least a year of desert warfare, 
resting pulse-rate, haemoglobin, and blood-pressure 
were recorded. A symptomless hypertension was 
found in 187 cases (27%). . . . The tendency shown 
by a large proportion of the few cases reexamined 
after 2 months’ rest to return towards normal blood- 
pressures, though there had been no change in 
climate, diet, or dehydration but personal anxiety 
had been relieved, favors a neurogenic origin of the 
hypertension.” —A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


2922. Halliday, J. L. Psychosomatic medicine 
and the declining birth-rate. Lancet, 1945, 248, 601- 
603.—The author supports the thesis that the pre- 
war decline in the birth rate is “only one among the 
many expressions of a decline in the psychological 
health of the community, associated with an increase 
in communal anxiety. . . . Only such therapeutic 
measures as are based on understanding of the pri- 
mary aetiological. relevance of psychosocial factors 
can help to provide a generation of young persons 
less inhibited by neurotic anxiety and, as a conse- 
quence, socially more healthy, psychosomatically 
less incapacitated, and biologically more fertile.’”-— 
A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

2923. Hanson, H. Some objective studies of 
rhythm in music. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1944, 101, 
364-369.—Comments on and illustrations of the 
relation of rhythm, with special reference to rhyth- 
mic imbalance, to the production of emotional 
tension are presented.—E. B. Brody (Yale). 

2924. Holmes, T. H., Goodell, H., & Wolff, H. G. 
Life situations, emotions and nasal function. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 101, 597-600.—Abstract and 
discussion. 

2925. Howell, A. B. Speed in animals; their 
Snorer for running and leaping. “mer i 

niversity of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. xii + 270. 
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$4.00.—The general subject of locomotion in a wide 
range of animal types is discussed from the view 
points of evolutionary development in relation to 
structure and patterns of behavior, and of locomotor 
capacities in relation to the adaptation of animals to 
their external environments. Phylogenetic struc- 
tural and behavioral developments are described 
and compared for genera ranging from the fishes 
through the mammals. Emphasis is put on the 
following subjects: the muscular system, the axial 
skeleton, the arm, the leg, proportions, and gaits. 
Generally extensive details are given, by verbal 
descriptions and illustrations, of the skeletal and 
muscular anatomy which is basic for and sets limits 
to patterns of action. Throughout the book the 
functional approach to anatomy is used. There is a 
bibliography of 132 titles—C. R. Carpenter (U. S. 
Army). 


2926. Keilhacker, M. Wesensziige von Angst, 
Zorn und Trauer. (Essentials of fear, anger and 
sorrow.) Z. angew. Psychol., 1944, 66, No. 3/6.— 
The author describes the expression of fear and anger. 
In fear, the muscles of the face are relaxed; the eyes 
are dull and flicker, and they are captivated by the 
feared object.. In anger, the muscles of the face 
are tense; the eyes sparkle and flash, and they follow 
the object of anger. Significant for fear is the fact 
that the whole body is an alarmed sense organ with- 
out being capable of highest efforts as in anger, the 
nature of which is an arousal of all existing energies 
for action. When a man is sad, he shows a regress 
of his vital functions; the muscles are no longer 
tense, the whole body shrinks, motions are performed 
without energy, not much interest for food is left, 
etc.—H. Winzer (New York City). 


2927. Litwinski, L. La timidité constitutionelle 
et ses formes passive et active. (Constitutional 
timidity and its passive and active aspects.) Lisbon: 
Sociedade Industrial de Tipografia, 1944. Pp. 32.— 
Active and passive types of timidity are described, 
the former being characterized by restraint and 
reluctance to make social contacts, the latter by 
loquaciousness, impetuousness, and the welcoming 
of social contacts. An individual may pass rapidly 
from one type to the other. The author discusses 
the relation of timidity to (1) hypertrophy and 
atrophy of social sense, (2) medical psychology, (3) 
pride and vanity, (4) self-depreciation, and (5) prob- 
lems of infancy, adolescence, and maturity. Cele- 
brated artists, authors, scholars, and statesmen are 
cited as examples of timidity —V. Nowlis (Indiana). 


2928. Luyet, B. J.. & Gehenio, P. M. [The 
problem of the response of mycetozoa to gravity. ] 
Biodynamica, Normandie, 1942-1944, 4, 1-32. 


2929. MacKay, D. C. G. Left-right tendency in 
the hermit crab, Calcinus herbsteii. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1945, 38, 131-133-—The hermit crabs 
used in this study were living in dextrally coiled 
shells and were found to have large left claws and 
relatively small right ones. Each crab was placed 
at the base of a Y-shaped runway and allowed to 
proceed into either channel. A “definite” left-going 
tendency was observed. Out of 106 animals, 53 
turned left in 42 or more out of 50 trials. Consider- 
ing the experiment as a whole, there were 64.3% 
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left turns and 35.7% right turns.—K. F. Muenzinger 
(Colorado). 

2930. Mackenzie, C. G., Riesen, A. H., Bailey, 
J. R., Tahmisian, T. N., & Crocker, P.L. Duration 
of consciousness in anoxia at high altitudes. J. 
Aviat. Med., 1945, 16, 156-164; 174.—The duration 
of useful consciousness following separation from 
the oxygen supply was measured on over 500 sub- 
jects at simulated altitudes of 25,000 to 36,000 ft. 
The termination of useful consciousness was de- 
termined by the inability of the anoxic subject to 
continue writing. The average time of consciousness 
decreased from 270 sec. at 25,000 ft. to 71 sec. at 
36,000 ft. for experienced personnel. Unconscious- 
ness occurs more rapidly at the higher altitudes 
among personnel who have little or no experience in 
high altitude flying. The variability of the distribu- 
tions decreases at the higher altitudes indicating 
that ‘‘those factors responsible for the high resistance 
in some cases at the lower altitudes are of little 
importance at 32,000 feet and above.’’"—A. Chapanis 
(U. S. Army Air Forces). 

2931. Mogilianskaya, Z. W., Nemzova, O. L., & 
Shattenstein, D. I. Effect of the central nervous 
— upon physiological processes during work. 

&VI. Bull. Biol. Méd. exp. URSS, 1939, 7, 61-71. 
—A cyclographic analysis is presented of the work 
done in lifting different weights (0.3 kg., 15.5 kg., and 
26 kg.) of similar appearance, with varied types of 
suggestion given. The kind of suggestion not only 
influenced the specific form of lifting movement but 
also affected the onset of fatigue and the rate of 
recovery. Various forms of sensory stimulation had 
a favorable effect on recovery, abolishing temporarily 
the general feeling of tiredness and the muscular 
discomfort.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

2932. Nardi, A. Ipertimismo e psiche. (Hy- 
perthymism and the psyche.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 
1942, 38, 31-42.—In a group of hyperthymic sub- 
jects, the author found that intelligence was gener- 
ally weak and mediocre; attention, poor; affection, 
normal; memory, especially immediate and visual, 
good; the emotions, excessive; willingness, very 
poor; and school records, unsatisfactory. Achieve- 
ment of hyperthymics, both in school and in life in 
general, is‘ below average —M. Stuparich (Rome). 

2933. Shipley, W. C., Coffin, J. IL, & Hadsell, 
K. C. Affective distance and other factors deter- 
mining reaction time in judgments of color prefer- 
ences. J. exp. Psychol., 1945, 35, 206-215.—‘“The 
specific problem was: how does the time taken to 
choose the more pleasant of two colors vary with the 
affective distance between them?’’ The stimuli, a 
series of colored papers, were presented to the right 
eye of 40 women college students by the method of 
paired comparisons. Mean affective distances were 
computed in standard-deviation-type units and 
plotted against mean judgment times. While 
single reactions appeared to be governed largely by 
chance variables, mean speed of judgment was found 
to be determined chiefly by two factors: (1) an 
affective-distance factor accounting for about 74% 
of the variability; (2) a positive-value-of-stimulus 
factor, contributed to about equally by both com- 
parison stimuli, accounting for an additional 16% 
of the variability — N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 
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2934. Sterba, R. De la sexualidad humana. 
(Human sexuality.) Rev. Psicoandl., B. Aires, 1945, 
2, 484-489.—Any definition of sexuality must neces- 
sarily include the various sexual perversions, and 
the term “perversion” continues to denote an un- 
satisfactory concept. Actual perversion may be con- 
sidered to occur when the mode of deviation from 
“normal” sexual activity in itself constitutes the 
“predominant or exclusive satisfaction.” Other- 
wise, numerous ‘“‘perverted”’ acts simply fall within 
the general schema of sexuality—H. D. Spoerl 
(Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

2935. Thorpe, W. H., Crombie, A. C., Hill, R., 
& Darrah, J. H. The food finding of wireworms 
(Agriotes spp.). Nature, Lond., 1945, 155, 46-47.— 
Present evidence indicates that wireworms orient 
themselves to favored food plants, not by olfactory 
reaction to air-borne odors, but by “aggregating” 
and/or “biting” in soil substances emanating from 
plant roots or other tissues, and by reacting to the 
temperature and moisture of soil—A. C. Hoffman 
(Tufts). 

2936. Travis, R. C. An experimental analysis of 
dynamic and static equilibrium. J. exp. Psychol., 
1945, 35, 216-234.—An experimental analysis of 
the factors involved in the two kinds of equilibrium 


and of the interrelationship of their components 
yielded the following major results: The dynamic 
component of equilibration is unrelated to the static 


component. There is practically no correlation be- 
tween balancing skill on the stabilometer and ability 
manually to maintain orientation of a rotation chair 
in continuous displacement. Weight is of relatively 
greater importance than height in dynamic stabil- 
ometer performance, and distance from the center 
of gravity to the foot base line shows high correlation 
with standing height. When weight is controlled, 
there is a small sex difference in favor of women’s 
performance on the stabilometer. Both dynamic 
and static equilibrium show greatly superior per- 
formance when visual cues operate. While mild 
exercise increases body sway significantly as a result 
of increased respiration and therefore of head move- 
ments, it shows little effect on dynamic stabilom- 
eter performance. A correlation of .50 between 
eye-manual co-ordination and balancing skill is 
believed to show presence of a steadiness factor 
in the two performances.— N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 

2937. Vihvelin, H. Bemerkungen zur Methodik 
der Registrierung der durch psychische Vorginge 
bedingten Anderungen der Puls- und Atmungs- 
frequenz. (Remarks on the technique for recording 
variations in pulse and respiration rates conditioned 
by psychic processes.) Folia neuro-esthon., 1939, 17, 
213.—A pneumatic system is described for accurate 
kymographic recording of pulse and respiration, 
making use of two Fleisch recorders. This tech- 
nique facilitates the observation of psychic influ- 
ences.—(Courtesy Anneé psychol.). 

2938. Wartenberg, R. The examination of re- 
flexes; a simplification. Chicago: Year Book Pub- 
lishers, 1945. Pp. xii + 222. $2.50.—This book is 
presented as an attempt by the author to classify 
and unify the numerous reflexes for purposes of 
simplifying and facilitating the everyday neuro- 
logical examination. It is comprised of articles 
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previously published by the author. After an in- 
troduction and two sections on basic principles and 
methods of reinforcement, there is a section on each 
of the following reflexes: orbicularis oculi, jaw, head 
retraction, finger flexor, hand flexor, finger-thumb, 
pronator, brachioradial, elicitation of multiple re- 
flexes, Babinski’s inversion of the radial reflex, 
biceps, triceps, paradoxic triceps, pectoral, scapulo- 
humeral, abdominal skin, abdominal muscle, quad- 
riceps, leg-adductor, biceps femoris, semitendinosus 
and semimembranosus, knee flexor, triceps surae, 
plantar muscle, and distant toe flexor. In each case 
the author presents the history, methods of eliciting, 
and pathological signs and significance of the re- 
flexes. A bibliography of 465 titles is appended.— 
T. G. Andrews (Chicago). 

2939. Weiner, J. S. The diuretic response of 
men working in hot and humid conditions. J. 
Physiol., 1945, 103, 36P-—37P.—Abstract. 

2940. Young, P. T. Studies of food preference, 
appetite and dietary habit. IV. The balance be- 
tween hunger and thirst. J. comp. Psychol., 1945, 
38, 135-174.—These experiments were designed to 
test the validity of the method of investigating the 
balance between hunger and thirst. (See also 19: 
933, 934, 1212.) In the first of a series of 7 experi- 
ments, ‘22 female rats consistently preferred purina 
to water when the period of deprivation of these 
substances was equal. The preference for purina 
persisted and gradually increased when the period of 
deprivation was increased from 5 to 144 hours.” 
It is suggested that when the two types of food are 
offered close together, ‘‘the head receptors, and not 
the general state of hunger-thirst, determine the 
preferential discrimination.”” In a second experi- 
ment, the rats were satiated on purina; but after a 
24-hour water deprivation, they still preferred 
purina although not as strongly as before. Only 
when the rats were deprived of water for 96 to 120 
hours was the preference reversed in favor of water. 
When, in experiment 3, the rats were permitted to 
reach the food containers in a novel way, they showed 
a decided preference for water after a 24-hour water 
deprivation. The explanation is suggested that in 
experiment 2 an established habit persisted, al- 
though it did not meet bodily needs, and that in 
experiment 3 the animals could form a new habit 
which agreed with bodily needs. “The general rule 
is this: Established habits tend to persist regardless 
of bodily needs but new habits tend to form in agree- 
ment with bodily needs.” The problem is explored 
further in additional experiments—K. F. Muen- 
zinger (Colorado). 


[See also abstracts 2836, 2840, 2842, 2846, 2854, 
2855, 2872, 2877, 2902, 2906, 2907, 2944, 2947, 
2952, 2954, 2959, 2973, 2982, 2987, 3005, 3025, 
3050, 3051, 3064, 3076, 3104, 3143, 3194, 3209, 
3215, 3222. ] 
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2941. Bartemeier, L. H. The contribution of 
psychiatry to hoanalysis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1944, 101, 205-209.—The development of psycho- 
analysis is briefly reviewed from a beginning stage of 
isolation to its present position. The value of data 
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from clinical psychiatric observation, particularly 
of institutional and psychotic case material, for the 
development of modified techniques and psycho- 
analytic theory is emphasized.—E. B. Brody (Yale). 


2942. Bergler, E. Mystery fans and the problem 
of “potential murderers.” Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1945, 15, 309-317.—Readers of detective and mys- 
tery stories are, criminologically speaking, harmless 
people with an unsolved, unconscious hysteric- 
passive tension, stemming in men from the negative 
Oedipus complex and in women from the positive 
phase.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


2943. Bergler, E. The problem of “magic ges- 
tures.”” Psychiat. Quart., 1945, 19, 295-310.—The 
history and place of the ‘“‘magic gesture” in psycho- 
analytic thought is discussed. The author defines 
four general types and illustrates them with cases.— 
E. B. Brody (Yale). 


2944. Bitterman, M. E., & Marcuse, F. L. 
Autonomic response in posthypnotic amnesia. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1945, 35, 248-252.—Complete am- 
nesia was suggested to a somnambule for words 
mentioned by the experimenter during the hypnotic 
state. After a 48-hour interval, during which the 
subject did not recall the words, she returned to the 
laboratory. The experimenter took records of 
respiratory and circulatory changes with a Keeler 
polygraph while he read a list of words including 
those used during the hypnotic session. Results 
indicate that, even though the subject failed to 
recognize the critical words, differential autonomic 
responses occurred when these words were read by 
the experimenter.— N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 


2945. Brenman, M., & Gill, M. M. Hypno- 
therapy. Publ. Josiah Macy jr Found., 1944, 2, 
No. 3. Pp. 96.—The work done in hypnotherapy 
during the past 50 years is briefly reviewed. Chapter 
headings are: The Historical Development of Hypno- 
therapy, Methods of Inducing and Terminating 
Hypnosis, Susceptibility to Hypnosis, Therapeutic 
Applications, The Theory of Hypnosis, and Sum- 
mary and Statement of Problems. Selected refer- 
ences for each chapter totaling 295 items are listed.— 
M. H. Erickson (Elcise Hospital). 


2946. Fodor, N. Nightmares of suffocation. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 101, 557-565.—‘‘Suffocation 
fears may reflect a forgotten shock of losing life by 
losing breath. If in such dreams birth symbols ap- 
pear and the dreamer suffers from a morbid fear of 
suffocation, it is advisable to carry the interpreta- 
tion of the dream down to the level of birth... . 
Placing the interpretation on a biological level re- 
lieves the patient from the burden of individual 
misfortune. The relief, in turn, will enable him to 
face the habit formation and gradually break it up 
both in its original form and in its transformations 
into fear of assault or claustrophobia.”—L. B. 
Heathers (Washington). 

2947. Freedman, B., & Freedman, A. Life-in- 
stinctual extensions of psychoanalytic theory. J. 
clin. Psychopath. Psychother., 1945, 6, 509-516.—A 
discussion is offered of instinctual phenomena under 
the headings of repression, ego ideals of predatoriness 
and co-operativeness, libido of appetite, libido of 
action, ideopathology, and general clinical implica- 
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tions. The author suggests that ‘“‘mental phenomena 
appearing of crude sexual significance are often 
actually examples of socioeconomic symbolism.’’— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 


2948. Garma, A. La génesis del juicio de reali- 
dad. (Una teorfa general de la alucinaci6n.) (The 
genesis of judgment of reality; a general theory of 
hallucination.) Rev. Psicoandl., B. Aires, 1945, 2, 
423-438.—According to Freud, the basis for judging 
reality is imposed early in postnatal life by use of 
the chance to avoid (by muscular action) exterior 
stimulation, while interior stimulation cannot be 
so avoided. The truth is reached, however, by 
inverting this proposition. Internal resistance is 
capable of suppressing interior stimulation in con- 
nection with the development of repression, etc., 
while “‘outer reality” is unavoidable whenever the 
senses are open to it. Confusion of the kind belong- 
ing to hallucinations is thus traceable to the struggle 
of facilitating and inhibitory forces within the 
psyche.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


2949. Humphrey, B. M. An exploratory correla- 
tion study of personality measures and ESP scores. 
J. Parapsychol., 1945, 9, 116-123.—The subjects 
(total of 55) in 3 ESP experiments were given the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory. Ratings on the 
6 traits involved (neurotic tendency, self-sufficiency, 
introversion, dominance, self-consciousness, and 
nongregariousness) were compared to the ESP 
scores made by each subject. None of the correla- 
tions was significant, although certain trends seem 
to be suggested.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 


2950. Humphrey, B. M., & Rhine, J.B. PK tests 
with two sizes of dice mechanically thrown. J. 
Parapsychol., 1945, 9, 124-132.—Dice were thrown 
mechanically, 2 at a time, with the subject making a 
direct mental effect to cause the 6-faces to come up. 
When 2 small dice were used, the average score of 
success was 4.54 (critical ratio of the difference from 
the chance expectancy of 4.00 is 2.35). With large 
dice, the corresponding figures are 4.56 and 2.42. 
As is frequently the case in this type of experiment, 
greatest success occurred in the first quarter of the 
record page, least success in the last quarter.—F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 


2951. Knight, R. P. The relationship of psycho- 
analysis to psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychtat., 1945, 6, 
777-782.—The development of psychoanalysis is 
reviewed since its introduction to American psy- 
chiatry during the early years of the twentieth 
century. The most important contribution of 
psychoanalysis to psychiatry is considered to be its 
dynamic psychology. 36-item bibliography.—R. D. 
Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 


2952. Kubie, L. S., & Margolin, S. An apparatus 
for the use of breath sounds as a hypnagogic stimu- 
lus. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1944, 100, 610.—Breath 
sounds are used as rhythmic auditory stimuli. They 
are carried from a contact microphone at the trachea 
of the subject through a mixer and amplifier to 
earphones for both subject and observer. The ob- 
server's speech microphone is connected through the 
mixer to the circuit, so that he may communicate 
with the subject.—EZ. B. Brody (Yale). 
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2953. Layard, J. The lady of the hare; being a 
study in the healing power of dreams. London: 
Faber & Faber, 1944. Pp. 277. 12s. 6d.—Part I 
of this book describes the analysis of a woman whose 
spiritual difficulties had apparently resulted in 
difficult relationships with her mentally defective 
daughter and her rather unbalanced elder sister. 
The analysis was based on a Jungian interpretation 
of the woman's dreams; prominent among these was 
one in which she had to sacrifice a live hare. The 
analysis resulted in the woman’s reaching a much 
deeper and more satisfactory spiritual life and in 
great improvement in health and happiness, not 
only of the patient herself, but also of the daughter 
and sister. Parts II and III describe in detail the 
mythology of the hare and the traditions and cus- 
toms connected with it in a variety of cultures. 
Its symbolism in dreams as a Jungian archetype is 
discussed.— M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 

2954. Lipkin, M., McDevitt, E., Schwartz, M. S., 
& Duryee, A. W. On the effects of suggestion in 
the treatment of vasospastic disorders of the ex- 
tremities. Psychosom. Med., 1945, 7, 152-157.— 
Of 9 cases of vasospastic disorders treated with 
suggestion, 6 gave excellent subjective responses 


with some improvement in objective ones. The 
authors do not advocate the use of suggestion as a 
standard form of therapy but submit evidence to 


show that symptoms due to vasospasms are mark- 
edly diminished by the use of suggestion. Among 
several observations upon the effects of suggestion 
are the following: (a) relief of vasospasm over a 
period of several years was found; (6) skin tempera- 
ture may change rapidly under emotionally charged 
stimuli; (c) there was no observed consistent correla- 
tions between skin temperature and a subjective 
sense of warmth; and (d) in several instances altered 
capillary flow occurred after suggestion.—P. S. de 
Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 

2955. Lorand, S. [Ed.] Yearbook of psycho- 
analysis. Vol. I. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1945. Pp. 370. $10.00.—See 16: 
3396, 3707, 4375; 17: 571, 1953, 4103, 4127, 4131; 
18: 175, 1048, 1103, 1402, 2050, 2434, 3120, 3136; 19: 
109, 378, 1937, 2956. 

2956. Lorand, S. A survey of psychoanalytic 
literature on problems of alcohol: bibliography. 
Yearb. Psychoanal., 1945, 1, 359-370. 

2957. Michaels, J. J. The concept of integration 
in psychoanalysis. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 102, 
54-64.—The principle of integration is basic in 
psychoanalytic theory. This is illustrated by the 
stages in personality and libido development. Cul- 
tures and religions show integrative trends similar 
to those found in the development of the individual. 
There is a bibliography of 27 titles—L. B. Heathers 
(Washington). 

2958. Rhine, J. B. Early PK tests: sevens and 
low-dice series. J. Parapsychol., 1945, 9, 106-115. 
—Twelve throws of a pair of dice in each of 207.3 
runs were made with the subject consciously willing 
the combination 7 to come up. With chance expec- 
tancy of 2.00, the average score was 2.32, and the 
critical ratio of the difference was 3.57. Then the 
attempt was made to “‘will” low faces to come up. 
The results were below chance in their success, but 
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now the combination 7 came up with greater-than- 
chance expectancy. This effect is attributed to a dis- 
placement process—the hitting of the wrong ‘‘target”’ 
caused by the persistence from the first series of an 
antagonism against low dice faces——F. W. Finger 
(Virginia). 

2959. Rhine, J. B., Humphrey, B. M., & Averill, 
R. L. An exploratory experiment on the effect of 
caffeine upon performance in PK tests. J. Para- 
psychol., 1945, 9, 80-91.—Four subjects threw 96 
dice a total of 55 times, consciously willing the 6-face 
to come up. The average score per 24 die-rolls was 
4.05 (chance = 4.00). Three of the subjects then 
drank 1-2 bottles of Coca-Cola and repeated the 
effort for 95 throws of the 96 dice. The average 
score of this series was 4.48, and the critical ratio of 
the difference between the 2 series was 2.78. While 
there is a question whether the effect was due to 
caffeine or suggestion, the results of the experiment 
as a whole are interpreted as further evidence for 
the reality of the psychokinetic effect—F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). : 

2960. Schultz Engle, B. Melampo y Freud. 
(Melampus and Freud.) Rev. Psicoandl., B. Aires, 
1945, 2, 439-442.—In Homeric legend the physician 
Melampus cured Iphiclus of impotence, making use 
of the principle of re-enacting the situation that 
produced repression. Light on the castration com- 
plex in this case is adduced from classical commenta- 
tors. Melampus thus belongs in the tradition of 
es ea discoveries.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, 
Vt.). 

2961. Stuart, C. E. A classroom ESP experiment 
with the free response method. J. Parapsychol., 
1945, 9, 92-105.—While the instructor looked suc- 
cessively at 8 pictures in another room, 18 students 
attempted to reproduce the appropriate patterns. 
For 2 responses, the subjects were instructed to 
“concentrate”; for 2, to make an “automatic” 
response; for 2, to free-associate; and for 2, to limit 
the response to a single idea. Independent matching 
of stimuli and corresponding responses revealed total 
scores no greater than chance, but the automatic and 
free-associated responses showed significant avoid- 
ance of the stimuli—F. W. Finger (Virginia). 


[See also abstracts 2931, 2966, 2977, 2990. ] 
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2962. Ackerman, N. W. Psychiatric disorders in 
service-men and veterans. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1945, 15, 352-360.—Three sets of factors must be 
considered in assaying an individual's reaction to 
the war situation: the current external stimuli, the 
intrapsychic structure of the personality, and the 
group psychological influences. In the more severe 
disorders, it is clear that the etiology is mainly con- 
nected with long-standing intrapsychic distortions, 
and treatment is no different from treatment of 
similar disorders in peacetimes. The treatment of 
the milder psychiatric disorders is automatically 
modified by the lesser importance of intrapsychic 
causes and the proportionately greater significance 
of situational stimuli and group influences. While 
psychotherapy preserves a central role in the treat- 
ment, greater weight can be placed on the value of 
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auxiliary therapies such as group therapy, voca- 
tional guidance, and adequate employment.—R. E. 
Perl (New York City). 


2963. Amdur, M. K. Psychiatry a century ago 
(in 1840). Amer. J. Psychiat., 1944, 100, 18-28.— 
Psychiatric events of the time are reviewed. The 
largest part of the account consists of a review of 
psychiatric literature of the day. There is a bibliog- 
raphy with 109 references.—E. B. Brody (Yale). 


2964. Barbara, D. A. Positive transference in 
schizophrenia; a case report. Psychiat. Quart., 1944, 
18, 674-686.—The psychotherapeutic treatment of a 
case of schizophrenia is described. The author dis- 
putes the idea that transference is impossible in 
psychotics and states that, wherever a physician- 
to-patient attachment is possible, an attempt should 
be made to arrive at such a therapeutic goal.—E. B. 
Brody (Yale). 


2965. Berdie, R. F. A note on counseling and 
psychotherapy. J. consult. Psychol., 1945, 9, 149- 
151.—Contributions of Rogers’ technique of psycho- 
therapy are discussed. One of the chief contribu- 
tions is that it has refocused attention upon the 
immediate individual. Although a new therapy is 
effective and sound, other types of therapy need not 
necessarily be discarded; more than one good 
solution to a problem may exist simultaneously.— 
S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 


2966. Bergler, E. On the disease entity boredom 
(“alysosis’”’”) and its psychopathology. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1945, 19, 38-51.—The author concludes that 
“boredom is a neurotic disease closely associated in a 
triad of disturbances in the sphere of sublimation 
with scoptophilia (voyeurism) and psychic maso- 
chism. It represents an unsuccessful defense 
mechanism of the unconscious ego against reproaches 
of the inner conscience. . . .” Conclusions as to 
the underlying drives which boredom wards off are 
possible from its visible signs. The author believes 
that untreated cases may even result in suicide and 
that cure is possible in psychoanalysis. The triad 
of disturbances includes ‘“(1) weak or shattering 
sublimations; (2) inner inhibition of voyeurism 
. . » (3) defense against masochistic pleasure.” —E. 
B. Brody (Yale). 


2967. Black, G. A. Physical recreation and the 
schizophrenic. Physiother. Rev., 1944, 24, 57-60.— 
A recreational program for schizophrenics is ap- 
plicable, with modifications, to any psychiatric 
patient. The aims are to supply mental and physical 
stimuli which provide pleasing contacts with reality, 
socially acceptable outlets for emotional drives 
(especially aggression), and ego-satisfactions. At 
the same time, the schizophrenic’s special needs 
are considered, particularly with relation to the 
aplastic circulation and glandular disorders. Exer- 
cises stimulating circulation and metabolism are 
prominent in treating the retarded and withdrawn; 
and because of a tendency to approach the fetal 
position, extension exercises are stressed. The ap- 
proach (indirect, individual, automatic response, 
passive or active participation) depends on the ex- 
tent of withdrawal or suggestibility. Consistency, 
regularity, and routine in recreation are essential 
to the schizophrenic’s need for security. The thera- 
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pist’s role is that of a playmate, free from authority 
or supervision.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2968. Blain, D., & Heath, R.G. The nature and 
treatment of traumatic war neuroses in merchant 
seamen. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1944, 25, 142-146.— 
Traumatic war neuroses in merchant seamen are of 
three general types. The first group contains the 
highly emotional neuroses, characterized by narrow- 
ing of consciousness, amnesia, confusion, vertiginous 
attacks, loss of consciousness with or without con- 
vulsions, and terror states. Second are those marked 
by sensory and motor phenomena, ranging from 
hallucinatory reproductions of the traumatic ex- 
perience to paralyses of various sorts. Third is the 
class characterized by autonomic imbalance with the 
functioning of autonomically innervated organs in a 
state of disruption. Treatment includes rest, the 
building of morale and esprit de corps by group 
therapy, symptomatic care, hypnosis, and narcosis; 
it is primarily directed toward restoration to active 
duty rather than toward deep therapy for the person- 
ality —M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2969. Bond, E. D. Psychiatry in Philadelphia in 
1844. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1944, 100, 16-17.—There 
was no psychiatry in the city proper in 1844, but 
outside of the city limits psychiatric patients were 
received in the Friends Hospital, the Philadelphia 
Hospital, and the Pennsylvania Hospital, all of 
which provided accommodations far above the 
average for the time. Philadelphia was the medical 
center of the country, and the University of Penn- 
sylvania was the largest medical school.—£. B. 
Brody (Yale). 

2970. Cargnello, D. Introduzione allo studio 
delle nevrosi secondo la psicologia individuale di A. 
Adler. (Introduction to the study of neurosis ac- 
cording to the individual psychology of A. Adler.) 
Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1941, 37, 213-317.—After 
an exposition of the work of Adler, the author an- 
alyzes critically, chiefly from a psychiatric point of 
view, the doctrine of individual psychology con- 
cerning the study of neurosis. The writer believes 
that the method is efficacious when used with under- 
standing. He calls special attention to the insuffi- 
ciency of the doctrine for the study of somato- 
psychical relations and the problem of the so-called 
neurotic constitution. After a comparison between 
individual psychology and psychoanalysis, the au- 
thor gives a brief compendium of the methodologic 
rules for the individual-psychological treatment.— 
M. Stuparich (Rome). 

2971. Cohen, R. A., & Delano, J. G. Subacute 
emotional disturbances induced by combat. War 
Med., Chicago, 1945, 7, 284-296.—The majority of 
patients at the Naval Convalescent Hospital, Glen- 
wood Springs, Colo., showed the syndrome of combat 
fatigue complicated by narrowed activities and in- 
terests, dependent attitudes, and need for self- 
esteem. The source of this syndrome appears to be 
frustration of the “flight or fight” reaction. The 
number of patients from shore-based units was con- 
siderably greater than from naval units. This 
reflects the facts that a crew forms a compact unit, 
living conditions are comfortable, battle is brief, 
and during battle the seaman engages in manipula- 
tive activity. Usually the actual trauma was only 
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the precipitating event in a personality already strug- 
gling with unresolved conflicts. Adjustment to 
military service is a constantly changing equilibrium 
between socially oriented and self-centered tenden- 
cies, but the majority of personalities find a balance 
of security in its constructive aspects. The balance 
at the time of action largely determines which pat- 
tern will dominate. Psychotherapy was kept rela- 
tively superficial, with emphasis on restoration of 
self-esteem, resolution of some anxieties, full ac- 
tivity, and reintegration with the group.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

2972. Cook, G. H. Consideration of the rela- 
tionship of primary and secondary mental defi- 
ciencies, convulsive disorders, avitaminosis, and 
alteration of electro-neuronal potential. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1944, 101, 166-173.—On the basis of a 
mass of evidence, theory, and opinion culled from 
the literature, the author hypothesizes that every 
person has a tendency to convulsiveness and that 
the cerebral dysrhythmias seen in epilepsy corre- 
spond to the “added” or “‘excitor’’ current which, 
when applied to an electric generator, causes greatly 
increased potential for the generator. Thus, indi- 
viduals with dysrhythmia suffer from high neuronic 
potentials that accumulate too rapidly or too greatly. 
“This suggests that certain stimuli act as ‘excitors’ 
to increase the neuronic potential, as well as a 
precipitating agent for the release of electro-neuronic 
energy.”" The relationship of dietary and other 
factors to the hereditary transmission of dysrhythmia 
is discussed. 81 references.—E. B. Brody (Yale). 


2973. Davis, J. E. Comparison of recreational 
activities of dementia praecox veterans of World 
War I and World War II. Occup. Ther., 1943, 22, 
255-261.—A study of the recreational activity of 
veterans from the two wars indicates that the two 
groups have different viewpoints toward recreation. 
The younger patients do not enter into more activi- 
ties than do the older group; however they partici- 
pate in a wider variety and in more complex and 
strenuous activities, and they are more spontaneous, 
more individualistic, and less antagonistic or com- 
petitive—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


2974. Eisner, E. A. Relationships formed by a 
sexually delinquent adolescent girl. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1945, 15, 301-308.—The author, a psychia- 
trist at Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls School, reports his 
experiences during a 15-month treatment period 
with a psychopathic adolescent girl. The facts of 
this case do not warrant the usual conclusion that 
interview therapy is of little avail with psychopaths. 
—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

2975. Davison, F. W. Otolaryngologic symptoms 
of the psychoneuroses. Laryngoscope, St Louts, 
1945, 55, 52-61.—This article lists the chief com- 
plaints (classified according to anatomical area 
referred to) made by the psychoneurotic patients of 
an otolaryngologist.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

2976. Fox, H. M. Neurotic resentment and de- 
pendence overseas. Psychiatry, 1945, 8, 131-138.— 
Detailed discussion, based on clinical material, is 
given of the neurotic manifestations of resentment 
and dependence in men overseas.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 
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2977. Garma, A. Sadism and masochism in 
human conduct. PartIIL (Trans. by S. B. Kutash.) 
J. clin. Psychopath. Psychother., 1945, 6, 493-508.— 
The symptomatology of obsessional neuroses and the 
results of a psychoanalysis of the obsessional person- 
ality are discussed. Obsessional neurotic behavior 
is characterized by sadism, and psychoanalytic ob- 
servations point to the existence of regression in 
the excessive neuroses. (See 18: 1451; 19: 1681.)— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 

2978. Gregg, A. A critique of psychiatry. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1944, 101, 285-291.—Heritages of 
psychiatry which have complicated its evolution are 
the horror of psychiatric disease, the subtle confusion 
of early pathological signs with moral weakness or 
unethical behavior, and the false distinction between 
mind and body. As major limitations, the profession 
is said to be badly recruited, isolated from general 
medicine, overburdened, and too inarticulate as 
regards public education. The author emphasizes 
the following points: the importance of teaching 
and research; the need for psychiatrists who are 
better trained in basic scientific disciplines, psychol- 
ogy, and sociology; the need for contact with general 
medicine; and the potential value of psychiatry to 
human understanding in general—2EZ. B. Brody 
(Yale). 

2979. Guergues, S. [Bibliotherapy: self-analy- 
sis.] Egypt. J. Psychol., 1945, 1, 60-84. 

2980. Harms, H. E., Kobler, F. J., & Sweeny, F. 
J. Negro psychiatric casualties: a statistical report 
on 100 Negro soldiers referred to an Army mental 
hygiene unit. War Med., Chicago, 1945, 7, 309-312. 
—The soldiers were part of an engineers corps; 60% 
were from cities and one third were born above the 
Mason-Dixon line. Their difficulties were classified 
as follows: simple adult maladjustment, 27%; psy- 
choneuroses, 23%; and constitutional psychopathic 
state, 50%. Many of their problems were minor, 
although they limited full-time Army participation; 
many warranted separation from the service. 
proper evaluation at induction would have excluded 
many of these men. One of the major factors in the 
group’s inadequacy was low intelligence. Addi- 
tional factors which were particularly useful in 
predicting the probability of adjustment were the 
school record; type and regularity of employment; 
abnormal home conditions (almost universally 
present); the economic relief status of nearly every 
family; the presence of neurotic symptoms prior 
to enlistment; and the conflict with authority ex- 
pressed at school and work and in the Army.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore Md.). 

2981. Hartman, E. Psychosomatic phenomena 
in vision. J. clin. Psychopath. Psychother., 1945, 6, 
436-442.—The writer reviews the possibility of 
psychosomatic phenomena demonstrated in vision. 
The cornea itself seems to be fairly immune to psy- 
chosomatic phenomena, while “spasm of the ciliary 
muscle with temporary myopia is one of the best ex- 
amples of a psychosomatic disease.” Myopia itself 
may be linked to mental disturbances, and there is 
some evidence that night blindness might be, in part, 
psychogenetic in origin. It is doubtful whether 
color sense can be changed under psychosomatic 
influences. “Both the ophthalmologists and the 
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patients who come to them for visual symptoms 
must understand that the eye is not isolated but 
part of a whole body and to some extent controlled 
py e psyche.” —P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, 
nc.). 

2982. Hauptmann, A. Studies of finger capil- 
laries in patients with psychoneurosis, epilepsy, and 
migraine. Bull. New Engl. med. Cent., 1945, 7, 139- 
141.—The incidence of abnormal capillary patterns 
in the finger was found to be higher in constitutional 
neuroses than in ‘acquired’ neuroses, in idiopathic 
epilepsy as opposed to symptomatic epilepsy, and in 
patients with migraine rather than non-migraine 
headaches.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

2983. Heimburger, R., de Jong, H., & Sullivan, 
L. Catatonic phenomena produced by bilateral 
ligation of the carotid artery in rats and mice. J. 
comp. Psychol., 1945, 38, 127-130.—Detailed descrip- 
tions are given of the experimental catatonia pro- 
duced by bilateral ligation of the carotid arteries 
in rats and mice. It is suggested that the decreased 
blood supply to the brain brings about “cellular 
asphyxiation,” thus accounting for the catatonic 
syndrome.—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

2984. Helmy, A. Paroxysmal delusional state 
in a post-encephalitic. Egypt. J. Psychol., 1945, 1, 
110-107.—Arabic summary. 

2985. Jastak, J. The treatment of expressive 
aphasia in a war veteran. Delaware St. med. J., 
1945, 17, 101-105.—Jastak describes the re-educa- 
tion of a 20-year-old man with an injury in the region 
of the left motor cortex and outlines a provisional 
schedule for the treatment of aphasic speech. The 
prognosis as to the possibilities of re-education is still 
uncertain because of the small number of aphasics 
studied under rigorous conditions and the short dura- 
tion of treatment. Complete restoration is improb- 
able, but improvement in morale, along with limited 
gains in speech, is worth while. Even if 2 years are 
required to increase word knowledge by 300-400 
words, including a limited command of syntactical 
combinations, the mastery of a few practical phrases 
and a technique for self-help may make the differ- 
ence between a fairly normal life and complete fail- 
ure. The lesson contents should be concrete, utiliz- 
ing spontaneous interests and developing self-reliance 
in the patient’s environment. Reading and writing 
may be tried after some progress has been made in 
spontaneous conversation, but they will not be 
easily restored.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

2986. Johnson, H. K., & Lassner, R. Organic 
deterioration; the use of the Worcester-Wells 
memory test for differential diagnosis. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1945, 19, 283-294.—Psychological tests 
usually used for the detection of organic deteriora- 
tion are reviewed, and it is concluded that their 
value is largely of a negative nature. The Worcester- 
Wells memory test, providing a variety of procedures 
for memory testing and standardized for adult age 
groups, is described. Under proper conditions, with 
adequate attention, not only do normal scores rule 
out deterioration, but it is stated that subnormal 
scores provide a rough quantitative index of the 
degree of impairment. It is emphasized that psy- 
chiatric states interfering with adequate attention 
may produce subnormal scores.—E. B. Brody (Yale). 
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2987. Jones, M. Group treatment, with particular 
reference to group projection methods. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1944, 101, 292—299.—<Activities in a hos- 
pital for treatment of psychiatric casualties from the 
British armed forces are reported. Psychotherapy 
consisted of group talks and group projection meth- 
ods. In the former, re-education was aimed at an 
understanding of the structure and function of the 
nervous system with particular reference to the 
somatic symptoms of anxiety, as the majority of the 
patients suffered from effort syndrome, anxiety 
states, and mild depressions. An outline of the 
subjects presented is given. The latter (group 
projection method) consisted of dramatization of 
actual case histories or common and important social 
problems, by patients as well as by the nurses. The 
organization of the wards and nursing staff was such 
as to encourage a group spirit. Thus the individual 
was in a favorable position to project himself into 
the situation portrayed and, at the same time, to con- 
trast his reactions to those of the group. The author 
believes that ‘“‘most neurotics have immature per- 
sonalities’’ and that “‘the main value of the group 
projection method ... lies in the opportunity 
afforded for insight into basic problems, for examin- 
ing one’s attitude toward such problems, and if 
possible achieving a more adult outlook on such 
problems.’’—E. B. Brody (Yale). 


2988. Kaplan, O. J. [Ed.] Mental disorders in 
later life. Stanford, Calif.; London: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press; Oxford University Press, 1945. Pp. 
vii + 436. $5.00.—A collection of essays on aging 
by 17 specialists is presented from the psychiatric, 
psychological, statistical, sociological, and physio- 
logical points of view to indicate the present level 
of achievement in this field. The psychoses, neu- 
roses, dementias, and toxic delirious reactions of the 
aged are discussed, as well as the nutritional prob- 
lems of older people, the aged subnormal, the condi- 
tion of older mental patients after long hospitaliza- 
tion, mental hygiene, and psychotherapy. The limi- 
tations of present knowledge are emphasized, and the 
direction of future research outlined.—R. W. Beebe 
(Child Study Center of Maryland). 


2989. Kasanin, J. S. Developmental roots of 
schizophrenia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1945, 6, 770-776. 
—The dynamics of schizophrenia can be understood 
only by a consideration of the genetic factors in- 
volved. Regression is seen as the most character- 
istic symptom of the disease, and the suggestion is 
made that perhaps the diagnosis of schizophrenia 
should be limited to patients who show this phenom- 
enon. Better understanding of schizophrenia may 
be gained through greater knowledge with respect 
to the thinking of children —R. D. Wettz (Jersey 
City, N. J.). 

2990. Kasanin, J. S. Limitations of objectives in 
psychotherapy. Calif. West. Med., 1945, 62, 113-115. 
—More effective methods of psychotherapy have 
been developed during the past decade. Psycho- 
analysis not only removes symptoms but often effects 
profound beneficial changes in the personality of the 
patient. There is a tendency on the part of psycho- 
analysts to be scornful of favorable results unless 
“deep” psychotherapy is used. Extensive research 
is needed in the development of quick, effective 
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psychotherapy that will reach the larger groups of 
patients who are needing it.—M. Simpson (Wis- 
consin). 

2991. Koller, A. Anormalenzihl im Kanton 
Appenzell A.-Rh. vom Jahre 1937. (Census of the 
abnormal in the canton of Appenzell, Outer Rhodes, 
for 1937.) Schwets. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1939, 
43, 225-286; 44, 69-101.—A census of public schools 
and schools for the abnormal reveals that in 1937 
the abnormal were in the proportion of 6.8%, con- 
trasted with 4.22% in 1922. The higher proportion 
of defectives is explained in large part by the 
smaller total school population which had resulted 
from emigration, based on a local industrial crisis, 
and from a drop in birth rate. A breakdown of the 
figures into gross diagnoses is given. A rather high 
percentage of physical stigmata appears in the 
defective group: sensory and motor defects, re- 
tarded psychomotor development, subnormal height, 
and goiter or enlarged thyroid.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.). 

2992. Lernerd, M. B. The institutional program 
for the mentally deficient in New Jersey. Train. 
Sch. Bull., 1945, 42, 61-68.—Fifty-seven years ago 
the first State institution for the care of the mentally 
deficient was opened in the State of New Jersey. At 
the present time there are 40,000 to 50,000 mentally 
deficient individuals in the State of New Jersey. 
The State institutional program has progressed 
from the narrower concept of purely custodial care 
and training within an institution to a broad program 
of training, release, and supervision of all individuals 
who are returnable to the community after training. 
The question is raised as to whether the community 
could handle and train many mental defectives now 
institutionalized.—S. Whiteside (Cincinnati Public 
Schools). 


2993. Lindner, R. M. Psychopathic personality 
and the concept of homeostasis. /. clin. Psychopath. 
Psychother., 1945, 6, 517-521.—A parallel is drawn 
between the application of the principle of homeo- 
stasis to bodily functions and the behavior of psycho- 
paths. ‘The violent rejection of authority, the 
hostilities, the migratory tendencies, the destructive 
and blind lashing out of the psychopath all appear 
as appropriate methods for restoring the dynamic 
equilibrium of the personality.” If the individual 
is not to disintegrate, inner tensions must be dis- 
charged and, in the case of psychopaths, the equilib- 
rium restored by the use of mechanisms which result 
in the overflow of energy. Suicide represents a 
failure of homeostasis. The concept of homeo- 
stasis has important implications for therapy, so 
that acceptable behavior may serve as a balance 
between contrary and conflicting forces—P. S. de 
Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 


2994. Lépez Albo, W. Fisiopatologia de la imagen 
somAtica; conocimiento corporal, normal y patalé- 
gico. (Physiopathology of the somatic image; 
normal and pathological knowledge of the body.) 
Ciencia, Méx., 1945, 6, 145-155.—Contributions to 
the topic are reviewed, including genetic, anatomical, 
physiological, and psychological aspects of phenom- 
ena concerning consciousness of the body. The 
central theory of fantasy limbs (in cases of injury 
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or amputation) is considered to be more satisfactory 
than the peripheral theory advanced by Leriche, 
Foérster, and Lhermitte. Bibliography of 50 items.— 
H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


2995. Lowenstein, O. General principles of 
psychosomatic relations of the eye. J. clin. Psycho- 
path. Psychother., 1945, 6, 433-436.—Psychological 
attitudes as well as physical processes are involved 
in normal vision. The author describes the charac- 
teristics of the psychosensory restitution of phenom- 
ena based on a real brain reflex, the center of which 
is located in the posterior part of the hypothalamus. 
It is through this process, the effect of which is 
based partly on the liberation of adrenaline in the 
periphery and partly on the central disinhibition of 
the parasympathetic, that somatic psychogenic 
symptoms develop in organs which are autonomically 
innervated.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug. Inc.). 


2996. Malamud, I. T., & Stephenson, R. B. A 
study of the rehabilitation of neuro-psychiatric 
casualties occurring in the Armed Forces. Appi. 
Anthrop., 1944, 3, 1-16.—This is a preliminary report 
on 42 neuropsychiatric cases admitted to the Worces- 
ter State Hospital. The study is concerned ‘‘with 
the analysis of these cases from the standpoint of 
etiological factors including the military situation 
and personality, how these related to the clinical 
picturé and to the various problems that arise in the 
process of readjustment or rehabilitation.’’ The 
results are presented in terms “of the correlations 
between present status (or degree of. success of 
rehabilitation) and the sociopsychiatric factors lead- 
ing up to the breakdown, the personality types and 
‘meaning’ of the military experience as a stress 
situation.” Evaluations of the present status indi- 
cate that the cases fall into 4 adjustment patterns: 
(1) those whose present status is better than when 
they entered the Army (12 cases), (2) those who 
returned to the previous level (20 cases), (3) those 
whose adjustment is at a lower level, although they 
are not hospitalized (4 cases), and (4) those who 
are still hospitalized (6 cases). Removal from the 
stress (military) situation plus intensive psycho- 
therapy relieved mental symptoms. In personality 
type, these soldiers were ‘‘quiet, passive, rigid, re- 
stricted in their interests, dependent on their families 
and with marked feelings of insecurity and inade- 
quacy.”” The sociopsychological factors in the pre- 
vious environment included broken homes, economic 
insecurity, the depression, and employment in- 
security.— F. Fearing (California). 


2997. Menninger, W. C. The mentally or emo- 
tionally handicapped veteran. Ann. Amer. Acad. 
polit. soc. Sci., 1945, 239, 20-28.—In 1944, 48% of 
disability discharges were for neuropsychiatric dis- 
orders. Anxiety neuroses and psychosomatic dis- 
orders are common. Psychoses make up only 5%- 
10% of cases treated by army psychiatrists; of 
these, a large percentage will recover. Combat 
disturbances are fundamentally similar to those of 
civilian life, though different in degree. Readjust- 
ment in civilian life for those with NP discharges 
depends upon the man himself and upon the under- 
standing of his family and community.—S. 5S. 
Sargent (Barnard). 
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2998. Meyer, A. The rise to the person and the 
concept of wholes or integrates. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1944, 100, 100—-106.—A sketch is given of the history 
of the American Psychiatric Association and of the 
Journal, with special reference to the development 
of the study of “‘person and group as units.” —E. B. 
Brody (Yale). 


2999. Miller, E. Psychiatric casualties among 
officers and men from Normandy; distribution of 
aetiological factors. Lancet, 1945, 248, 364-366.— 
Matched groups of officers and of men who suffered 
psychiatric breakdowns during the Normandy in- 
vasion were compared during observation periods, 
ranging from 4 to 8 weeks, for type and period of 
breakdown and for outstanding etiological factors. 
The officers tended to break down later than the men, 
were less subject to domestic stresses, were less 
solitary, and more able to form new group affilia- 
tions; but they seemed less capable than the men of 
adjusting themselves to alien surroundings. The 
most potent etiological factor among officers ap- 
peared to be the fear of being unable to meet respon- 
sibilities; in the men, strong attachments and loss 
of comrades exerted the greater effect—A. C. 
Hoffman (Tufts). 


3000. Moreno, J. L. Psychodrama and thera- 
peutic motion pictures. Psychodrama Monogr., 
1945, No. 11. Pp. 22.—See 18: 3759. 


3001. Moreno, J. L. A case of paranoia treated 
through psychodrama. Psychodrama Monogr., 1945, 
No. 13. Pp. 20.—See 18: 3514. 


3002. Myerson, A. Some trends in psychiatry. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1944, 100, 161-173.—The various 
lines of thought and research contributing to the 
development of modern psychiatry are discussed. 
Three general groups center about the names of 
Kraepelin, Freud, and Pavlov. The author believes 
that the work of Pavlov and his pupils is greater in 
its significance and value for the understanding and 
treatment of mental disease than that of any other 
single man or his followers. 89 references.—E. B. 
Brody (Yale). 


3003. Myerson, A. The social anxiety neurosis— 
its possible relationship to schizophrenia. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1944, 101, 149-156.—The “anxiety neu- 
rosis’’ is essentially an over-response of the organism 
to stimulation, with consciousness of visceral func- 
tion and malfunction. The ‘‘social neurosis” is the 
adverse, consisting of apprehensive reaction to other 
humans. The author traces the possible develop- 
ment from early phases of timidity and self-con- 
sciousness, through anticipatory fearfulness and 
dread of offending others, to two schizophrenic 
trends. One ‘“‘is the evolution into the explanatory 
feeling or belief that people become adversely 
affected by something which emanates from the 
individual, for example, an odor’’; the other “‘leads 
to paranoid beliefs that others are adversely affect- 
ing one” so that the consciousness of visceral func- 
tion becomes associated with the feeling of being 
influenced. Passivity and resistance as seen in 
catatonia are interpreted in terms of their being 
social reactions. Cultural and constitutional factors 
and Adler’s “inferiority complex’’ are discussed in 
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their possible relationships to the development of 
the social neurosis.—E. B. Brody (Yale). 

3004. Olinick, S. L., & Friend, M. R. Indirect 
group therapy of psychoneurotic soldiers. Psy- 
chiatry, 1945, 8, 147-153.—The indirect group 
therapy accomplished at Fort Belvoir, Va., is re- 
ported in detail. A two-company battalion, semi- 
isolated from the rest of the Fort, adequately staffed 
by trained personnel, was employed to deal with the 
problems of the adjustment of the individual in rela- 
tionship to himself and to others and thus to effect 
proper training and reassignment of these soldiers 
so that their service might not be lost. The results 
demonstrated the value of such a procedure, since 
successful reassignments ranged from 50% to 85%. 
Three case examples are cited—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

3005. Pescor, M. J. A comparative statistical 
study of male and female drug addicts. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1944, 100, 771-774.—Statistically typical 
male and female drug addicts are described on the 
basis of the clinical records of 100 men and 100 
women admitted to the USPHS Hospital, Lexington, 
Ky. The male addict is usually a prisoner patient 
and has a more serious antisocial record than the 
female, who usually enters the hospital voluntarily. 
The male addict begins the use of drugs through 
curiosity and association and is inclined to use more 
than one kind of narcotic drug; the female becomes 
addicted for the relief of some distressing physical 
condition and generally confines herself to the use of 
morphine.—E. B. Brody (Yale). 

3006. Potts, P. C. Adjustment of the visually 
handicapped. J. except. Child., 1944, 11, 174-180.— 
H. R. Myklebust (N. J. School for the Deaf). 


3007. Ramsy, I. [Psychological clinics.] Egypt. 
J. Psychol., 1945, 1, 52-59. 

3008. Rosenberg, R. Psychogenesis in delirium 
tremens. Psychiat. Quart., 1945, 19, 316-321.—In 
delirium tremens, there may be (1) a short psychotic 
episode in which morphologically simple hallucina- 
tions disappear before recovery from the toxic 
effects of alcohol, (2) a psychotic episode outlasting 
the toxic effects in which the simple hallucinations 
change to a true schizophrenic character, or (3) a 
psychosis which may become chronic with schizo- 
phrenic deterioration. Two cases of the second 
type are presented to illustrate the relation of the 
prepsychotic personality to the symptoms. It is 
concluded that the three types of delirium tremens 
seem to represent acute, subacute, and chronic 
schizophrenic episodes.—E. B. Brody (Yale). 

3009. Rosenzweig, L., & Durbin, L. A. Finger- 
painting as an investigative approach to therapeutic 
techniques. Occup. Ther., 1945, 24, 1-12.—The 
style, form, color, and variety of fingerpainting done 
by 50 schizophrenic and manic-depressive patients 
are analyzed. Characteristic differences are found. 
It is concluded that the best therapeutic value of the 
technique develops from co-operative services of a 
psychiatrist and a therapist.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 

3010. Russell, C. M. Personality factors in a 
motor speech delay case. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1944, 
49, 171-176.—This case study illustrates how a 
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speech disorder may be involved with other main 
functional difficulties in a child and how, during 
retraining, a lessening of one difficulty seems to 
have a mitigating effect on the others. When first 
seen at 5 years of age, the child had but one recog- 
nizable word. Individual training was given inter- 
mittently over a period of 12 years. In spite of set- 
backs from time to time, various academic honors 
were achieved during junior and senior high school. 
He was drafted, discharged later because of allergies, 
and was doing well in college at the time of the re- 
port.—.S. Whiteside (Cincinnati Public Schools). 


3011. Sandler, S. A. Camptocormia: a functional 
back condition of the neurotic soldier. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1945, 102, 78-82.—Abstract and discussion. 


3012. Sarason, E. K., & Sarason, S. B. A prob- 
lem in diagnosing feeblemindedness. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1945, 40, 323-329.—A diagnosis of 
mental deficiency should not be based merely on 





intelligence test results. Several testing sessions 
may be needed to assure rapport. Projective tests 
should also be used to reveal emotional conflicts or 


neuroses or psychoses which invalidate certain test 
scores. A case study is presented to show how neu- 
rosis from rejection made a child appear feeble- 
minded.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


3013. Schaefer-Simmern, H., & Sarason, S. B. 
Therapeutic implications of artistic activity—a case 
study. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1944, 49, 185-196.— 
An experiment in creative therapy with a 30-year- 
old feeble-minded woman is reported. Institution- 
alization had followed emotional deprivation and 
physical abuse. She made no friends among the 
other “children” of the institution and was consid- 
ered quiet, deceitful, and peculiar. Only the most 
routine and simple tasks were assigned under close 
supe rvision. Therapeutic treatment through draw- 
ings ‘based upon the assumption that there is an 
unfolding and development of inherent ‘gestalt- 
formation’ in the field of visual arts which takes 
place according to definite laws” brought about a 
change in personality —S. Whiteside (Cincinnati 
Public Schools). 


3014. Schlionsky, H., Sarracino, L. R., & Bischof, 
L. J. Functional enuresis in the Army: report of a 
clinical study of 100 cases. War Med., Chicago, 
1945, 7, 297-303.—The high incidence of enuresis in 
the armed forces contrasts sharply with its infre- 
quency among adult civilians. It is one expression 
of a life-long neurotic pattern, not responsive to 
treatment, exaggerated by monotony and exhaus- 
tion, occurring in biologically immature persons, and 
appearing or recurring as the result of nonadaptation 
to military life. In the present series, the patients 
(the majority from rural districts) were below the 
average in intelligence and educational and occupa- 
tional backgrounds and were of a dependent make-up. 
There was a high incidence of enuresis in their im- 
mediate families. The problem of “choice of symp- 
tom” might have been unravelled by intensive 
psychiatric study; but when enuresis is of such long 
standing, it becomes part of the personality and 
serves varying unconscious needs. Apart from the 
enuresis, these men are unsuitable for military life.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 
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3015. Schneck, J. M. Bibliotherapy and hospital 
library activities for neuropsychiatric patients; a re- 
view of the literature with comments on trends. 
Psychiatry, 1945, 8, 207-228.—The author reviews 
critically the literature on bibliotherapy and hospital 
library activities for neuropsychiatric patients. He 
concludes that bibliotherapy is still in the experi- 
mental stage, that it is decidedly of value in combi- 
nation with other forms of therapy, and that further 
study is needed. 70-item footnote bibliography.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3016. Snyder, W. U. Dr. Thorne’s critique of 
nondirective psychotherapy. J. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1945, 40, 336-339.—Contrary to Thorne’s 
opinion (see 19: 436), the writer feels that such 
questions as “how,” “why,” and “when” are not 
nondirective in spirit, as they force an answer and 
do not usually make for progress in client-centered 
counseling. There are many cases in which non- 
directive therapy is not appropriate, but the writer 
does not approve of mixing methods and feels that 
directive therapy is less generally effective. The 
apparently superficial contact is vindicated by the 
way in which it shifts responsibility to the client 
and aid him in clarifying his problem.—C. M. 
Harsh (Nebraska). 


3017. Solomon, A. P. Rehabilitation; opportuni- 
ties for psychotherapy in physical therapy. Occup. 
Ther., 1943, 22, 286-293.—In addition to their 
physiologic value, the various means of physical 
therapy provide opportunities for suggestion, per- 
suasion or coercion and for according the patient a 
feeling of being given attention and interest and of 
receiving encouragement. By the proper co-ordina- 
tion of emphasis of these factors, the psychiatrist is 
able to make use of the available opportunities for 
etree in a more constructive manner.—G. 

S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


3018. Sprague, G. S. Etiology of mental disease, 
a changing concept. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1944, 100, 
795—798.—General progress in ideas regarding pre- 
disposing and precipitating factors in mental illness 
is discussed. A clearer idea of cause-and-effect 
relationships in psychiatry could be had by discussing 
“as causes of psychoses only extrinsic factors and 
instinct conflicts.""—EZ. B. Brody (Yale). 


3019. Stern, K., & MacNaughton, D. Capgras’ 
syndrome, a peculiar illusionary phenomenon con- 
sidered with special reference to the Rorschach 
findings. Psychiat. Quart., 1945, 19, 139-163.— 
The patient experiences persons in his environment 
as their doubles and loses the feeling of their identi- 
ties. A case of schizophrenia and one of manic- 
depressive psychosis with this phenomenon are 
described and discussed. A psychoanalytic inter- 
pretation in the former patient was substantiated by 
the O- Rorschach responses. There was a marked 
tendency to give di (inside detail) responses. The 
possibility of an hereditary background is con- 
sidered.—E. B. Brody (Yale). 


3020. Stevenson, G. S. Civilian mental health in 
wartime. Dis. nerv. Syst., 1945, 6, 173-178.—The 
author examines the as yet incomplete data now 
available on changes in civilian mental hospital ad- 
missions and suicide rates, and he attempts to account 
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for some of the various findings. The tensions of 
wartime living exert multiple and not always nega- 
tive effects on the individual personality and the 
social unit of the family. We must be alert to 
identify and combat the deleterious effects of war on 
civilian life, and to learn from this new factors 
governing human adjustment.—C. E. Henry (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 


3021. Strecker, E. A.. & Appel, K. E. Psychiatry 
in modern warfare. New York: Macmillan, 1945. 
Pp. viii + 88. $1.50.—World War II rates for 
neuropsychiatric disorders are greater than those for 
World War I. The increase probably is not due to 
any fundamental change in the average American 
personality or to a general (civilian) increase in 
psychiatric disabilities but rather to such factors as 
more careful screening, better diagnosis, and more 
alertness among physicians to NP conditions and 
the probable fact that World War II is psychologi- 
cally a tougher war. Although conditions have im- 
proved to the point where psychiatric service in the 
military is very likely better now than in World War 
I, both civilian and military authorities were shock- 
ingly unprepared at the start of World War II to 
handle the large psychiatric problems, despite the 
evident lesson that should have been learned from 
World WarlI. The section on demobilization empha- 
sizes the need for community help for veterans, for 
enlarged veteran facilities, and especially for more 
psychiatrically trained physicians.—S. B. Williams 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3022. Tausk, V. Sobre el origen del “aparato de 
influencia” en la esquizofrenia. (The origin of the 
“apparatus of influence’ in schizophrenia.) Rev. 
Psicoandl., B. Aires, 1945, 2, 490-524.—Persecution 
in schizophrenia by means of fantastic machines or 
other apparatus, usually electrical or mechanical, 
has successive stages. In one case discussed, the 
machine at first produces or interferes with erotic 
sensitivity, but later becomes desexualized. The 
stages correspond to the functioning of inner block- 
ings and reactions during the progress of the disease. 
Any such machine is a projection of the patient’s 
genitals; with successive modification in fantasy its 
original features are sometimes syncretized rather 
than dropped.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


3023. Teicher, J. D. Psychopathology of a se- 
lected population of naval offenders. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1945, 6, 726-730.—This is a study of the 
types of men who commit naval delinquencies. The 
group was a selected one, in that cases of obvious 
disorder were screened from admission to the insti- 
tution studied. The population included almost 
1500 offenders whose offense was most commonly 
AOL or AWOL. They were found to fall into 6 
classifications as follows: group I (30%) the imma- 
ture, basically nondelinquent, poorly indoctrinated 
individuals; group II (30%) those who were closely 
bound up emotionally with their families or other 
love objects; group III (30%) the antagonistic, re- 
sentful, rebellious men; group IV (5%) the inade- 
quate personalities with evasive behavior patterns; 
group V (3%) outspoken psychiatric problems; and 
group VI (2%) those with combat fatigue. The 
author does not attempt to formulate treatment or 
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re-education programs in this paper.—R. D. Weitz 
(Jersey City, N. J.). 

3024. Thorne, F. C. The incidence of nocturnal 
enuresis after age 5. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1944, 100, 
686-689.—-Of a group of 1000 consecutive army 
selectees, 16.1% reported nocturnal enuresis after 
age 5; 2.5% did not gain control until age 18. There 
were associated nervous or mental conditions noted 
in 63% of these cases. Study of 369 inmates of a 
state school for mental defectives revealed an in- 
cidence of nocturnal enuresis ranging from 83.8% 
of a group of 54 idiots to 4% of 125 morons. The 
author suggests that nocturnal enuresis may fre- 
quently be regarded as a developmental defect which 
disappears spontaneously when maturation within 
the central nervous system is completed.—E. B. 
Brody (Yale). 

3025. Thorne, F. C. Startle neurosis. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1944, 101, 105-109.—Three cases en- 
countered during army induction work, charac- 
terized by hyperesthesias, excessive startle reactions 
to unexpected stimuli, and associated personality 
reactions, are described. The individual's social 
difficulties begin when the nature of his disability 
is discovered, and he becomes the victim of incessant 
practical joking. This may lead to undesirable and 
incapacitating personality reactions. The author 
estimates that the syndrome occurs about once in 
2000 young adult males and that constitutional 
factors are probably important.—E. B. Brody (Yale). 


3026. Wheeler, R. E. Some pitfalls in history- 
taking. Bull. New Engl. med. Cent., 1944, 6, 30-32. 
—Errors in interpreting case-history data may be 
due to the facts that women as a rule know their 
family histories better than men, that the foreign- 
born and the poorly educated native-born tend to 
answer in the negative questions they do not under- 
stand, and that patients tend to forget the minor 
antecedents of major events—A. C. Hoffman 
(Tufts). 


3027. Whitney, E. A., MacIntyre, E. M. War 
record of Elwyn boys. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1944, 
49, 80-85.—The report is based on information 
gained from correspondence with former Elwyn 
boys and from their institutional records. Return 
postcards sent to boys discharged during the last 
15 years brought replies from approximately 50%. 
Of these, 72 had been accepted for military service, 
11 of whom had been discharged. Those who at- 
tained the rank of corporal or above were chiefly 
from the borderline group of defectives. Apparently 
it is neither the mental nor scholastic level of the 
individual which determines his usefulness to the 
Armed Forces but, instead, the personal traits and 
characteristics which have developed in him during 
his period of growth—S. Whiteside (Cincinnati 
Public Schools). 

3028. Wolberg, L. R. Psychosomatic correlations 
in migraine. Psychiat. Quart., 1945, 19, 60-70.—A 
case of migraine in a young male with anxiety- 
hysteria is described. With resolution of the person- 
ality difficulties, the headache disappeared. This 
illustrates the need for a thorough dissection of the 
character structure in psychosomatic problems in 
order to determine why hostility is being generated, 
and why it cannot be overtly expressed. The 
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diversion of hostility from autonomic channels can 
occur without a conscious realization on the part of 
the patient of many of his deeper problems and 
conflicts.—E. B. Brody (Yale). 


3029. Yaskin, J. C. Delayed favorable effects in 
psychotherapy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 101, 550- 
556.—‘‘Delayed beneficial effects in psychotherapy 
are observed in five categories of patients: (1) psycho- 
neurotics who at the time of treatment reject psychic 
factors as causes of their symptoms; (2) psycho- 
neurotics who accept emotional factors as causes of 
their difficulties but whose progress in treatment is 
unsatisfactory; (3) patients with considerable ex- 
ternal stress and strain; (4) psychoneurotic condi- 
tions complicated by organic disease; and (5) some 
constitutional psychopathic states.”’ Patients in 
groups 1, 3, and 4 may later secure relief from a 
second therapist, since the initial rejected therapy 
has already made some therapeutic impression. 
Patients in group 2 often improve because of con- 


tinuing unwittingly some form of self-analysis 
learned during the treatment.—L. B. Heathers 
(Washington). 


3030. Ziwer, M. [Introduction to psychosomatic 
medicine. | Egypt. J. Psychol., 1945, 1, 13-35. 


[See also abstracts 2809, 2812, 2830, 2832, 2835, 
2837, 2840, 2841, 2845, 2847, 2861, 2864, 2914, 
2918, 2934, 2938, 2941, 2951, 2956, 3034, 3038, 
3058, 3069, 3082, 3089, 3090, 3093, 3094, 3100, 
3102, 3105, 3107, 3111, 3115, 3119, 3123, 3126, 
3128, 3130, 3137, 3160, 3166, 3178, 3181, 3191, 
3195, 3196, 3203, 3205, 3210, 3214, 3219, 3222. ] 
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3031. Barison, F. Il Test di Rorschach applicato 
a 74 fanciulli ferraresi normali. (The Rorschach 
test given to 74 normal children of Ferrara.) Ati 
Accad. Sci. Ferrara, 1939,17. Pp. 4.—The subjects 
(9-12 years of age) made on the average a total of 
25 responses on the Rorschach. Compared to re- 
sults obtained elsewhere on children of the same age, 
the data indicate that the children of this sample 
present fewer infantile characteristics and are con- 
siderably precocious.—(Courtesy Anneé psychol.). 

3032. Bergler, E. Psychopathology of ingratitude. 
Dis. nerv. Syst., 1945, 6, 226-229.—Gratitude and 
decency in general are not inherent in human be- 
havior but must be taught to both children and 
adults. Ingratitude and aggressiveness appear in 
exaggerated and complicated forms in neurotics. 
Numerous literary and poetic quotations are used 
to illustrate the various types and facets of in- 
gratitude. “Only by unearthing the unconscious 
reasons for even ‘simple’ human actions can we come 
one step further toward unraveling their mystery.””— 
C. E. Henry (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3033. Capwell,D.F. Personality patterns of ado- 
lescent girls: I. Girls who show improvement in IQ. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1945, 29, 212-228.—Eighty-five 
nondelinquent and 101 delinquent girls ranging in 
age from 12 to 18 years were equated as to grade 
standing, urban-rural backgrounds, etc. (The de- 
linquent group was a median year older and showed 
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grade retardation). Two psychological examinations 
(Kuhlmann Tests of Mental Development, Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory, Washburne So- 
cial Adjustment Inventory, etc.) were given. The 
delinquents were examined within their initial two 
weeks at the school, and the other group was tested 
early in the fall of 1941. Second examinations fol- 
lowed within 4 to 15 months. The personal-social 
history and items related to progress between ex- 
aminations were classified. Although the delinquent 
group showed a somewhat lower IQ level, shifts 
from test to retest were about equal for both main 
groups and amounted to an increase of approxi- 
mately 10 points. Two subgroups of both main divi- 
sions (those whose 1Q’s changed 10 points or more 
and those whose 1Q’s changed less than 10 points) 
are reported as not being differentiated by means 
other than the IQ tests. 34-item bibliography.— 
H. Hill (Indiana). 

3034. Eysenck, H. J. Graphological analysis and 
psychiatry: an experimental study. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1945, 35, 70-81.—The handwritings of 50 male 
Service patients at the Mill Hill Emergency Hos- 
pital were analyzed by a graphologist and checked 
against various personality indices, including a 
personality analysis by the psychiatrist in charge of 
the case, a history of the patient’s neurotic illness, 
the patient’s answers on a personality inventory, 
and the results of an intelligence test. It was found 
that the graphologist could diagnose personality 
traits from handwriting with a better-than-chance 
success but did not succeed in predicting the intel- 
ligence gradings of the patients with the exception 
of those of very superior intelligence. Psychiatrists 
and psychologists not trained in graphology could 
not match character sketches and handwritings with 
a better-than-chance success. Both persons and 
traits differ in the ease with which they can be diag- 
nosed from handwriting by a trained graphologist.— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 

3035. Frackelton, B. P. Adjustments of the deaf. 
Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1944, 89, 173—-181.—Seventy-five 
questionnaires were sent to centers for the deaf. 
Out of the 50 returned, 38 were used for analysis. 
Age range of subjects was from 15 to 68. The study 
revealed a marked lessening of antisocial tendencies 
in the older age group. “The tendency to become 
resigned to a handicap rather displaces the tendency 
to revolt. A lessening of emotional attachment to 
ambitions which cannot be realized also adds to 
general contentment.”—H. R. Myklebust (N. J. 
School for the Deaf). 

3036. Hallowell, A. I. The Rorschach technique 
in the study of personality and culture. Amer. 
Anthrop., 1945, 47, 195—-210.—-Cultural anthropology 
in recent years has been increasingly interested in 
the problem of the intimate connection between the 
personality structure of the individual and the cul- 
ture of which he is a part. Lack of methods of 
investigation, as well as adequate working hy- 
potheses regarding human personality and culture 
conceived as integrated wholes, delayed attack on 
the problem. Projective techniques of the Rorschach 
type have been used to investigate these problems in 
the case of nonliterate groups. Examination of the 
literature shows that to date about 1,200 Rorschach 
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protocols have been collected from nonliterate 
peoples; 1000 of these are from American Indian 
groups, and the remainder are from Polynesia, 
Melanesia, the. Munda-speaking people of India, etc. 
The basic Rorschach principles of interpretation may 
be applied and “valuable insights are possible even in 
cases where there is a small sample of records and 
no group norms.”” Group results aid in making 
more valid and precise comparisons of the communal 
components of personality in different societies and 
in avoiding superficial psychopathological analogies 
between individuals in our society and the charac- 
teristic personality picture in other societies. The 
author discusses 151 Rorschach protocols he has 
obtained from the Berens River Saulteaux. These 
data are interpreted in relation to the acculturation 
process.— F, Fearing (California). 


3037. Meerloo, A. M. Psychopathic reactions 
in liberated countries. Lancet, 1945, 248, 443-444.— 
Persons living in occupied countries during the war 
are believed to have undergone a general change in 
personality resulting in general mental paralysis or 
apathy, intense suspiciousness, and increased ag- 
gressiveness. Case histories illustrating the ex- 
treme forms of this psychopathic attitude are pre- 
sented.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


3038. Michael, J. C., & Buhler, C. Experiences 
with personality testing in a neuropsychiatric de- 
partment of a public general hospital. Dis. nerv. 
Syst., 1945, 6, 205-211.—The results are presented 
of the use of various personality tests on 227 neuro- 
psychiatric patients as validated against the psy- 
chiatric diagnosis. The Rorschach is of real value 
in discriminating psychosis from psychoneurosis, 
especially in schizoid types; it also detects organic 
defect and helps to clarify the personality structure. 
The Minnesota Multiphasic is less useful, but it has 
the advantages of easy administration and absolute 
objectivity. The Murray Thematic Apperception 
Test is too long and too unspecific for most diagnostic 
work. Some preliminary findings with the Buhler- 
Kelly World Test are suggestive of value. Il!lustra- 
tive case histories are included.—C. E. Henry (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 


3039. Migliorino, G. Profilo psicologico di Goethe. 
(Psychologic profile of Goethe.) Riv. Psicol. norm. 
pat., 1943, 39, 162-165.— M. Stuparich (Rome). 


3040. Mullahy, P. A theory of interpersonal 
relations and the evolution of personality. Psy- 
chiatry, 1945, 8, 177-205.—This article constitutes 
an outline and discussion of a group of central ideas 
and insights from Sullivan’s theory of personality 
and personality development (see 14: 4632). 105- 
item footnote bibliography.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

3041. Munroe, R. Objective methods and the 
Rorschach blots. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1945, 9, 59- 
73.—In this presidential address for the 6th annual 
meeting of the Rorschach Institute, the author 
reviews recent research using the Rorschach blots 
and comments on the methodological problems in- 
volved. The values of the standard Rorschach 
method can be preserved only if abridged variations 
and group usages are systematically established, 
explicitly labeled, and independently examined. In- 
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telligently selected statistical safeguards are essential 
in group comparisons if our successful clinical pro- 
cedures are to be translated into meaningful quanti- 
tative terms. When utilized with full appreciation 
of the inherent differences from standard method- 
ology, the sign approach, inspection technique, and 
group comparisons have yielded valid and valuable 
cata on individual and group personality dynamics. 
A great advantage of these abbreviated procedures 
is that they permit the use of the blots without the 
acumen and leisured reflection of a skilled examiner. 
They thus open many new avenues of usefulness to 
the Rorschach blots. 27-item bibliography.—E. 
M. L. Burchard (U.S. Naval Reserve). 


3042. Niceforo, A. L’ “Io” sociale e I “Io” 
biologico. Contributo allo studio della personalita 
e della condotta. (The social “I” and the biologic 
“I”; contribution to the study of personality and 
behavior.) Riv. psicol. norm. pat., 1943, 39, 75-110. 
—After defining “psychological environment,” the 
author analyzes (1) the different categories of factors 
which show the environmental influence on indivi- 
dual psychology and behavior and (2) the biological 
and individual factors which can oppose or control 
this influence. In conclusion, the author shows how 
there occurs either a reconciliation between the two 
categories or a dominance of one over the other.— 


M. Stuparich (Rome). 


3043, Pether, G. C. The returned prisoner-of- 
war. Lancet, 1945, 248, 571-572.—The psycho- 
logical attitudes of English prisoners in Germany 
observed by the author during World War I are 
described. It is emphasized that the continued 
domination and restraint of the prison milieu re- 
sulted in decreased initiative and a growing fear of 
failure. Objections to this_description as applying 
to the present war, however, are raised (Lancet, 
1945, 248, 643) by a prisoner of World War II.—A. 
C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


3044. Reik, T. Psicologia y despersonalizacién. 
(Psychology and depersonalization.) Rev. Psico- 
andl., B. Atres, 1945, 2, 443-483.—There are two 
forms of depersonalization. In the less conscious 
form there is essentially a dropping away of interest; 
in the other form, characterized by great intro- 
spective sensitivity, there is “strong resistance 
against affective poverty.”’ The tendency to become 
introspective is an aspect of the struggle against 
depersonalization, which civilized life introduces. 
Introspective psychology as an intellectual move- 
ment is a specialized feature of the struggle; its 
apparent achievements constitute an illusion of re- 
personalization.—-H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


3045. Sears, R. R. Personality and motivation. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1944, 14, 368-380.—Satisfaction is 
expressed at the adequate way in which the role of 
learning in motivation has been attacked experi- 
mentally. The approach has been through analysis 
of social conditions and cross-cultural comparisons 
of motivational norms, comparisons of drives in the 
various social classes in our culture, and experi- 
mental laboratory testing of insecurity and adapta- 
tion in frustrations. Thé possibility of retraining 
personality in terms of co-operation is considered, 
and research methods of objectifying play techniques 
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and home interest scales are discussed.— L. Adams 
(Barnard). 


3046. Swift, J. W. Rorschach responses of 
eighty-two preschool children. Rorschach Res. 
Exch., 1945, 9, 74-84.—The purpose of this study 
was to provide normative data for children of pre- 
school age. The subjects were 37 boys and 45 girls 
enrolled in the Preschool Laboratories of the State 
University of lowa. Average CA was 4-8 and 
average IQ, 124.6. Most of the children were from 
professional homes. The only selective factor was 
adequate verbal ability to make the subjects under- 
stood by the examiner. Standard Rorschach pro- 
cedure was used, except for slight modifications 
necessitated by the age of the subjects. Results are 
presented in terms of correlation coefficients between 
CA, MA, and Rorschach category and of percentages 
of Rorschach locations, determinants, and contents 
for each sex. Categories P, A%, and M + FM +m 
were found to be related to CA; P, W%, and F% 
were related to MA. Significant sex differences were 
found with respect to frequency of FC, A + Ad, PI, 
and Obj responses, rejections, average D%, and 
percent of responses to cards VIII, IX, and X.— 
E. M. L. Burchard (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3047. Symonds, P. M. How teachers solve 
personal problems. J. educ. Res., 1945, 38, 641-652. 
—Students in a summer school class in mental 
hygiene, most of whom were teachers, were assigned 
a paper in which they were to tell how they had 
solved some personal problem. The writers ex- 
perienced great difficulty in defining their problems, 
and the process of overcoming their difficulties would 
be more accurately described as emotional adjust- 
ment rather than problem solving. The more fre- 
quently encountered problems were concerned with 
feelings of inadequacy and inferiority. The most 
commonly employed methods of solving problems 
were achieving freedom and independence by making 
a decision, self-insight and better understanding of 
others, and achieving some form of success. In most 
cases the ‘“‘solutions’” were arrived at somewhat 
fortuitously and by the individual’s own efforts. 
Adjustment could have been reached more surely 
and more promptly through the aid of another 
person, preferably a trained counselor.—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 

3048. Tulchin, S. H., & Levy, D. M. Rorschach 
test differences in a group of Spanish and English 
refugee children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1945, 15, 
361-—368.—Twenty-two Spanish children and 22 
matched English refugee children from 10 to 14 
years of age, selected at the Edwin Gould Founda- 
tion, were the subjects of the Rorschach study. The 
Spanish children were found to be compliant, slow, 
suspicious, rather anxious, intellectually less abstract, 
emotionally responsive and outgoing. In compari- 
son, the English children were more reserved, more 
introverted, and less patient, tended to fantasy and 
abstraction, and showed more verbalization with 
less demonstration of affection—R. E. Perl (New 
York City). 

[See also abstracts 2813, 2932, 2949, 2993, 3010, 

3019, 3020, 3070, 3131, 3132, 3136, 3145, 3150, 

3179, 3195, 3202, 3210. 
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3049. Altus, W. D. Racial and bi-lingual group 
differences in predictability and in mean aptitude 
test scores in an Army Special Training Center. 
Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 310-320.—Four bilingual 
groups were studied in this experiment. The groups 
were the American Indian, the Mexican, the Filipino, 
and the Chinese. Validity of the tests studied was 
defined as the association value of the subtest in 
question with the disposition of the trainee, i.e., 
whether discharged from the Army (as inapt) or 
retained. The subtests used were the Information, 
Arithmetic, Similarities, and Comprehension sub- 
tests of the Wechsler Mental Ability Scale, Form B. 
— 5S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3050. [Anon.] Fertility of American women in 
relation to husband’s occupation. Sjiatist. Bull. 
Metrop. Life Insur., 1945, 26, No. 6, 7-8.—‘‘The 
decline in the fertility of American women has 
proceeded at an uneven pace in the several economic 
segments of the population, and at the same time the 
total range of variation from one economic group to 
another has been narrowed.”—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 

3051. Beeman, E. A., & Allee, W.C. Some effects 
of thiamin on the winning of social contacts in mice. 
Physiol. Zoél., 1945, 18, 195-221.—In a series of 
experiments to study the effect of vitamin B; on 
social dominance, adult male black mice, who had 
been isolated as soon after weaning as possible, were 
paired for 5 minutes at a time in a random round- 
robin fashion—a method of determining hierarchy 
position akin to that of establishing rank order 
among tennis players. Adding thiamin hydro- 
chloride to a diet already adequate in this vitamin 
occasioned no increase in aggressiveness or change in 
dominance rank. Mice, who had been deprived of 
vitamin B, for 15 days but were returned to normal 
diet when their staged pair-contacts began, showed 
a marked upswing in social rank as the experimental 
trials progressed. Mice who were deprived of thia- 
min after rank order had been established in previous 
pair-contacts tended to maintain their dominance 
position in subsequent pair-contacts. Changes in 
rank order which did occur were more frequently 
in the intermediate ranks than in the alpha or omega 
position. “Our results indicate that thiamin is more 
important for maintaining physical vigor than for 
the maintenance of accustomed social status. . . . 
Social status ... seems to be influenced more 
strongly by so-called ‘psychological’ factors. . . ."— 
A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

3052. Birch, H. G. The effect of socially dis- 
approved labeling upon a well-structured attitude. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1945, 40, 301-310.—A 
preliminary study showed college students to ap- 
prove strongly of Benedict’s social viewpoint rather 
than Hooton’s. Statements of the two viewpoints 
were then rated by 349 students divided into four 
groups, for two of which the statements were labeled 
either Fascist vs. Communist or Reactionary vs. 
Liberal. For the other groups, the statements were 
unlabeled. The percentage of approval of the state- 
ments remained the same despite labeling, but the 
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Fascist-Communist labels aroused conflicts, weak- 
ened the degree of assurance, and inspired many 
qualifying comments. For some subjects, the labels 
altered the interpretation of the statements.—C. M. 
Harsh (Nebraska). 


3053. Bossard, J. H. S. Family modes of ex- 
pression. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1945, 10, 226-237.— 
Observations were made of mothers’ communication 
behavior with their infants, and considerable varia- 
tion as to amount and type was noted in the 16 
cases. Transcripts of family conversations at meal- 
time were made for 35 families, supplemented by 
interviews and other data. Tentative conclusions 
from the study of these data are presented under 
these headings: (1) range and meaning of family 
vocabulary (e.g., marked variation in amount of 
talk and number of words used); (2) levels of lan- 
guage (four levels being identified and described) ; 
(3) language as a social index (e.g., occupation, 
religion, social class); (4) family linguistic systems 
(e.g., peculiarities, private meanings, taboos); (5) 
patterns of conversation (e.g., subjective, objective) ; 
and (6) speech characteristics (e.g., pronunciation). 
—C. N. Cofer (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3054. Bossard, J. H. S. Marriage as a status- 
achieving device. Sociol. soc. Res., 1944, 29, 3-10.— 
“It is not unreasonable to conclude that the status- 
achieving value of marriage is one of the reasons for 
the relatively high percentage of the American 
population . . . that is or has been married.’’—S. 
S. Sargent (Barnard). 


3055. Braddock, J. C. Some aspects of the 
dominance-subordination relationships in the fish 
Platypoecilus maculatus. Physiol. Zodl., 1945, 18, 
176-195.—Challenging and nipping behavior in 
homo- and heterosexual groups (usually 4 fish in 
each of 6 aquaria) of moonfish is described. Nipping 
hierarchies appear, but they are not always of the 
straight-line type, tend to be short-lived, and are 
subject to frequent reversals due to revolts or the 
interference of a ‘despot.’ Social behavior in es- 
tablished hierarchies is characterized by less frequent 
and savage challenging or nipping, by alternating 
periods of activity and inactivity, and no evidence of 
territorial dominance. Strange fish react submis- 
sively at first to all members of an established 
society but soon after establish a position in the 
hierarchy. In male groups, nipping and swimming 
movements are less frequent and hierarchies are less 
stable than in female societies. In heterosexual 
groups, social behavior is similar to that in homo- 
sexual groups except that the above sex differences 
are less marked and during the breeding season 
males tend to nip only other males. Factors upon 
which dominance may be dependent, the possible 
individual recognition of one fish by another, and the 
question of nipping as a means of social controi are 
discussed.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

3056. Brown, F. J., & Roucek, J. S. ([Eds.] 
One America; the history, contributions, and present 
problems of our racial and national minorities. 
(Rev. ed.) New York: Prentice-Hall, 1945. Pp. 
xvi + 717. $5.00.—This textbook by 33 authors is 
a revision, with extensive changes and additions, of 
the same editors’ Our Racial and National Minorities 
(1937). After an introduction (Part I), Part II 
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presents a brief history and description of 41 different 
minorities. Part III is concerned with the activities 
of all minorities in domestic and foreign politics, 
press and radio, and fraternal organizations. Part 
IV deals with generalizations about prejudice, culture 
patterns, community structure, assimilation, etc. 
Part V contains evaluations of the present relations 
between minorities and majority, and predictions 
about their future course. The approach is de- 
scribed as ‘‘primarily from the standpoint of educa- 
tional sociology.’’ There are 26 pages of statistical 
tables and 42 pages of classified bibliographical refer- 
ences.—I. L. Child (Yale). 


3057. Campbell, A. A. Two problems in the use 
of the open question. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1945, 
40, 340-343.—In public opinion surveys, open 
questions are useful in revealing general attitudes 
and suggestions about the sources of opinions. But 
they permit variation in frame of reference and thus 
allow avoidance of the desired response or make 
difficult the classification of responses. The ques- 
tioner must be alert to follow up with added questions 
to clarify the responses.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


3058. Christensen, E. O. Unconscious motiva- 
tions in Gothic art. J. clin. Psychopath. Psychother., 
1945, 6, 581-599.—An analysis of Gothic art to 
reveal unconscious motivations led to the following 
conclusions: (1) Gothic architecture is not a spon- 
taneous and universal development throughout 
Europe. (2) Gothic architecture has closer connec- 
tions with the architect than with the general 
population. (3) The psychoanalytic approach over- 
simplifies artistic facts. (4) Neurotic symptoms 
attributed to Gothic sculpture belong to Christianity 
rather than to art and existed before the Gothic 
period. (5) It is a matter of doubt whether Gothic 
sculpture acted as a catharsis for a neurotic congre- 
gation. (6) It is doubtful that sex repression was 
involved in Gothic art. 34-item bibliography.— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 

3059. Connelly, G. M. Now let’s look at the real 
problem: validity. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1945, 9, 51- 
60.—Adequacy of sampling procedures and reli- 
ability of results are “really only incidental when 
compared to the problem of validity or interpreta- 
tion.” Validity is adversely affected by (1) inter- 
preting a specific response apart from its specific 
stimulus, (2) failing to write poll questions in terms 
of the objective behavior in which the pollster is 
interested, (3) believing that the respondents must 
think clearly (i.e., according to the poll author’s 
definition of clear thinking) for their answers to be 
valid, (4) assuming that the respondents need to 
know the implications of their opinions to answer 
validly, and (5) incorporating prestige factors into 
the complex of questions. The difficulties of inter- 
pretation are illustrated by an analysis of a routine 
but controversial National Opinion Research Center 
question.—H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harri- 
son, Inc.). 

3060. Creegan, R. F. Social psychology in the 
Delta. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1945, 40, 311-322.— 
The social order of the Mississippi Delta is described 
as semifeudal. The farm loan program introduces 
changes in class status and should be carefully 
administered with attention to the intelligence and 
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adaptability of the recipients. Motivation differs 
from that in other farming areas in that happiness 
and a religious attitude toward the soil must be 
recognized as important. Improvement will come 
through small items rather than through general 
moralizing.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


3061. Cuber, J. F. Functions of the marriage 
counselor. Marriage & Family Living, 1945, 7, 3-5. 
—From his experience in counseling from three 
areas (court cases, university students and alumni, 
and other adults referred by community agencies or 
professional persons), the author suggests the fol- 
lowing, ‘‘perhaps oversimplified,”’ fourfold classifica- 
tion of the functions of the marriage counselor: (1) 
the advice-giving function, (2) the decisional func- 
tion, (3) the definitional function; and (4) the 
reorganization of behavior—L. H. McCabe (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 

3062. Degani, M. Appunti psicologici sull’origine 
e l’evoluzione della musica. (Psychological notes 
on the origin and evolution of music). Riv. Psicol. 
norm. pat., 1940, 36, 147-151—M. Stuparich 
(Rome). 

3063. Embree, E. R. Balance sheet in race 
relations. Atlant. Mon., 1945, 175, 87-91.—Next to 
war, the question of our minorities is uppermost in 
our discussions. On the debit side are outbreaks, 
riots, grotesque rumors, bad housing for Negroes, 
struggles over hiring, and discrimination in the 
Armed Forces. On the credit side are new opportuni- 
ties for Negroes, better attitudes toward them, some 
gains in public housing, and greater political, social 
and educational democracy.—S. S. Sargent (Bar- 
nard). 

3064. Ferraby, J. G. Observations on the re- 
luctant stork. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1945, 9, 29-37.— 
The English organization Mass-Observation, founded 
in 1937 ‘‘to study the society in which we live,” uses 
polls that differ from the American polls both in aim 
and in technique. This is illustrated in the applica- 
tion of these methods to the problem of the declining 
birth rate in western Europe. The survey was 
intensive rather than extensive and did not involve 
any sample designed to be representative of the 
national population. Verbatim comments of a 
sample of married women of childbearing age and 
similar stories told by members of the standing 
National Panel were used to discover the real 
reasons or the deeper attitudes involved. It was 
concluded that the factors discovered in a prelimin- 
ary survey (economic factors, fears of childbirth, 
etc.) are obstacles to the birthrate only because the 
old family values are no longer firmly held, and that 
the deepest explanation of the falling birthrate is the 
drifting state of English and possibly Western cul- 
ture.—H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, 
Inc.). 

3065. Field, G. C. Pacifism and conscientious 
objection. Cambridge; New York: University Press; 
Macmillan, 1945. Pp. vii +123. $1.25.—Argu- 
ments for pacifism and conscientious objection are 
presented, based on pacifist writings and on the 
statements of British conscientious objectors to the 
tribunal considering their cases. The arguments are 
then criticized and evaluated. The last chapter 
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treats briefly the psychological origins of conscien- 
tious objection and the attitude of society towards 
objectors.—I. L. Child (Yale). 

3066. Garrett, H. E. A note on the intelligence 
scores of Negroes and whites in 1918. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1945, 40, 344-346.—By stressing differ- 
ent relations between group means, the Army Alpha 
scores of Negroes and whites in Northern and 
Southern states can be interpreted to show Negro 
inferiority as well as to show the influence of inferior 
schooling. It is assumed that the whites suffer from 
inferior schooling in Southern states as much as do 
Negroes. Brigham recanted his racial difference 
conclusions on the ground that the tests were not 
factorially pure (see 4: 2223). But the high inter- 
correlations of part scores of the Alpha keep this 
objection from being crucial—C. M. Harsh (Ne- 
braska). 

3067. Greenman, E. F. Material culture and the 
organism. Amer. Anthrop., 1945, 47, 211-229.— 
“This paper has been written in an attempt to inter- 
pret the meaning of the progressive element which 
characterizes both organic and cultural variation; 
specifically, the correspondence between the develop- 
ment of the brain and the end-mechanisms of organ- 
isms, and that between the development of the brain 
and the character of the extra-organic implements of 
human material culture. The juxtaposition is pre- 
sented as the cultural analogue of the genetic muta- 
tions in those mechanisms by which organisms 
operate on the immediate environment.” By 
juxtaposition is meant ‘‘the creation of a new imple- 
ment as the sequel to the establishment of a close 
spatial relationship between two or more objects, or 
of a close temporal relationship between the mental 
images of two or more objects, by natural or artificial 
means without fore-knowledge of the result.” 
Biological and cultural advance are held to be two 
aspects of the same thing, since both, according to 
the argument, are the result of a reciprocal relation- 
ship between implement and brain. ‘This process 
has been adduced from the data of neuroanatomy, 
and from the interpretations of those data by neuro- 
anatomists. . . . The human hand is portrayed in 
this paper as the sine qua non of human material 
culture, and as the organ chiefly concerned in the 
development of intelligence of the human type.”— 
F. Fearing (California). 

3068. Hopkins, P. World culture. Pasadena: 
Freedom Publications, 1945. Pp. 146. $1.00.—A 
series of lectures is presented about the more or less 
unitary world culture of the postwar period. The 
first three lectures attempt ‘“‘to predict essential 
features which the postwar world culture will have 
to include, as these have been determined by the 
economic, genetic, political, aesthetic, psychological 
and intellectual influences of our time.” The re- 
maining lectures consider what contributions to 
these features can most fittingly be made by the 
various great cultural regions of the world.—ZJ. L. 
Child (Yale). 

3069. Hulett, J. E., Jr. The Kenny healing cult: 
preliminary analysis of leadership and patterns of 
interaction. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1945, 10, 364—372.— 
The cult that has grown up around the infantile 
paralysis healing method of Sister Kenny is analyzed 
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from the sociological viewpoint. The history of the 
movement is sketched briefly, and the patterns of 
leadership used by Sister Kenny are reviewed. 
These involve her being “set apart,” becoming a 
theorist and savant, and dramatizing the opposition. 
The nature of and reasons for the public’s reaction 
to the movement are described, and reasons for 
medicine’s hesitance in accepting the method are 
advanced.—C. N. Cofer (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3070. Janis, I. L. Psychodynamic aspects of 
adjustment to army life. Psychiatry, 1945, 8, 159-— 
176.—Seven general behavior patterns (goldbricking, 
derogatory gossip about superiors, mimicry of 
superiors, joking about impotence, homosexual buf- 
foonery, use of taboo words, and griping), exhibited 
during the first few months in the army, are discussed 
in detail for their psychodynamic significance and the 
needs they satisfy for both the individual and the 
group.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3071. Lowy, S. Man and his fellowmen; modern 
chapters on social psychology. London: Kegan 
Paul, 1944. Pp. xiv +194. 15s.—Planning for 
social reform should be based on an understanding 
of man’s psychological needs. Particularly it should 
recognize (1) the importance of individual freedom 
in experience and self-expression and (2) the fact 
that many attempts at compulsion and authoritarian 
government are based on unconscious hatreds and 
feelings of inferiority. Unconscious aggression also 
motivates competition and exploitation, many con- 
ventional moral codes and regulations, prejudices, 
superstitions, and class hatreds; and all these re- 
strict and limit the individual’s ability to love 
satisfactorily. Yet love is the only remedy and 
counter-force to destructive hatred. What is valu- 
able in past traditions and customs must be retained, 
but these retained customs must be continually re- 
examined lest they stultify new ways of improving 
social and individual life. Social organization must 
be on its guard to check the aggression of the more 
primitive and destructive members and groups of 
society, without itself becoming aggressive towards 
desirable improvements. The author discusses in 
detail how this may be carried out—M. D. Vernon 
(Cambridge). 

3072. McDonagh, E. C. An approach to clinical 
sociology. Sociol. soc. Res., 1944, 28, 376-383.—The 
clinical, problem-solving approach found in medicine, 
psychology, and social work is undeveloped in 
sociology with a few exceptions. Social research 
clinics can be organized in universities to study such 
problems as housing, postwar employment, juvenile 
delinquency, and health indices; from this should 
come much of practical and also theoretical value. 
— S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 


3073. McDonagh, E. C. Military social controls. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1945, 29, 197-205.—Principal 
controls are the articles of war, leadership and per- 
sonality of officers, promotions and rewards, camp 
rumors, military discipline and courtesy. Squad, 
platoon, and company are hierarchies of regulation. 
—S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 


3074. Mace, D. R. Marriage guidance in Eng- 
land. Marriage & Family Living, 1945, 7, 1-2; 5.— 
England has been later in developing this service 
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than the U. S., since the problem of family disin- 
tegration appeared later and since English education 
has tended to be.rather narrowly academic. In 1938 
a group of doctors, psychologists, parsons, social 
workers, etc. formed in London the Marriage Guid- 
ance Council. The war, however, interfered with its 
activity. Recently, the increase in the incidence of 
venereal disease and the decrease in birth rate have 
focused attention on the desirability of education for 
family life, and the Council has been reconstituted 
and has started an active program, the policy of 
which is threefold: educational, remedial, and en- 
vironmental (housing, maternity services, etc.).— 
L. H. McCabe (Cambridge, Mass.). 

3075. Montagu, M. F. A. Man’s most dangerous 
myth: the fallacy of race. (Rev. ed.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. xviv + 304. 
$3.25.—This is the revised and enlarged second 
edition of an examination of the concept of race in 
terms of its historical development and scientific 
evidence drawn from anthropology, genetics, biology 
and psychology (see 17: 905). New chapters are 
concerned with the following material. Popular 
beliefs about the property of blood and Nazi claims 
based on the blood myth are examined in the light 
of what science has shown to be true. Physical 
characters commonly attributed to the American 
Negro are compared with the results of scientific in- 
vestigations. The classification of the Jews as a 
“race” is proved false; Jews can be distinguished as 
a group only on cultural grounds and should best be 
described as a “‘quasi-national” group. Acknowledg- 
ing the error of the racial myth and the harm caused 
by it, we can only combat it with “enlightened ac- 
tion’’: this implies recognition of individual differ- 
ences and a truly democratic equalization of op- 
portunity for self-development. The first step 
toward the realization of this ideal state must be 
taken by educating children in the meaning of 
humanity, in addition to teaching them facts about 
“race.” An appendix reports the success of a joint 
community-school plan for democracy and co- 
operation in Springfield, Mass. Other appendices 
give data on visual aids to supplement similar pro- 
grams and a comparative survey of state legislation 
against mixed marriages in the U. S.—E. Lilge 
(Berkeley). 

3076. Montagu, M. F. A. Anthropology and 
genetics. Psychiatry, 1945, 8, 155-157.—Discussing 
briefly the controversial opinions expressed in the 
literature, the author stresses that there exists no 
evidence that the observed ‘“‘psychological” differ- 
ences between different groups of mankind have an 
inherent basis, and he believes that this is most im- 
portant to bear in mind in interpreting the signifi- 
cance of group differences in psychological tests.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3077. Moreno, J. L. Psychodramatic treatment 
of marriage problems. Psychodrama Monogr., 1945, 
No. 7. Pp. 23.—See 14: 3662. 

3078. Niceforo, A. Che cosa é civilta? Che cosa 
é progresso? (What is civility? What is progress?) 
Rw. Psicol. norm. pat., 1941, 37, 129-178.—The 
author attempts to define civility and progress and 
to establish some objective indexes of these cate- 
gories. He points out the difficulties which arise 
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when one tries to reach conclusions hurriedly. A 
summary lists the various items treated.—M. 
Stuparich (Rome). 


3079. Ordan, H. Social concepts and the child 
mind. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. 
ix + 130. $1.75.—The purpose of the investiga- 
tion was ‘“‘to study the frequency and nature of 
children’s recognition of social problems as functions 
of mental maturity and socio-economic status.” 
A recognition test was constructed to measure abili- 
ties to (1) identify, (2) particularize, (3) discriminate, 
and (4) evaluate social problem concepts. Test items 
were derived from headlines and discussions in four 
metropolitan newspapers during the period 1935-36 
and were grouped in six categories: crime, economics, 
government, health, socioethical, and war-peace. 
The test was given in two New York City schools in 
contrasting communities. There were significant 
differences between the two groups of pupils in 
intellectual maturity and socioeconomic status. The 
results indicate that the health and crime areas are 
highest in frequency of recognition, and the war- 
peace and socioethical lowest. Statistical analyses, 
including factor analysis, lead the author to con- 
clude that “the factor which is most influential in 
determining children’s recognition of social problems 
is intellectual in nature; that the intellectual trait 
not only contributes to knowledge of social problem 
concepts but influences their social significance rat- 
ings by influencing children’s social problem atti- 
tudes. Socio-economic status, per se, contributes 


little to children’s knowledge of social problems but 
appears to have at least a slight influence on the 
determination of social problem attitudes.” Coeffi- 


cients of correlation between total recognition score 
and score on the Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge 
were 0.764 for one school and 0.842 for the other.— 
V. Nowlis (Indiana). 


3080. Peel, E. A. On identifying aesthetic types. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1945, 35, 61-69.—-The selection of 
an optimum set of artistic criteria (and the subse- 
quent comparison of the persons’ orders of aesthetic 
preference with these criteria by means of correla- 
tion) provides a basis of analysis for calculating the 
estimate of ‘liking’ in terms of the artistic qualities 
of the items and for analyzing the correlations into 
factors characterizing the group of persons and 
criteria. By either of these approaches, it is possible 
to assess the factors which characterize the attitude 
of a group of persons towards any test of apprecia- 
tion, in terms of the artistic qualities of the test 
items. In this investigation it was found that adults 
who were artistically non-expert had a marked 
preference for naturalistic landscape paintings and 
were influenced to a less extent by ‘good composition.’ 
Artists revealed a definite preference for ‘good 
composition’ and tended, if anything, to prefer 
landscape paintings which were not detailed in their 
representation. The method emphasizes the quali- 
ties of the work of art rather than the temperamental 
qualities of the person, but its results are comple- 
mentary to those of earlier researches in which em- 
phasis was placed on aesthetic types. An appendix 
is included on the mathematical procedure.—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge). 
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3081. Rishbeth, K. Racial problems in Australia. 
Nature, Lond., 1945, 155, 584-585.—The discussion 
at a conference on the Australian aborigines is re- 
viewed. It was pointed out that the aborigines have 
a mentality not appreciably below that of the white 
man, though it may be specialized in a different 
direction. The rapid decline and death of aborigines 
in a European environment is largely due to lack 
of interest in living when removed from their native 
mode of life with its frequent ceremonies.—A. C. 
Hoffman (Tufts). 

3082. Rolleston, J. D. Ophthalmic folk-lore. 
Brit. J. Ophthal., 1942, 26, 481-502.—Popular be- 
liefs, superstitions, and folklore medicine relating 
to ocular diseases are described.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. 
(Dartmouth Eye Institute). 

3083. Rossi, P. L’antagonismo psicologico di 
classe tra detenuti. (Psychological class antagonism 
among prisoners.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1943, 39, 
111-124.—The author investigated the mutual rela- 
tions among prisoners of the middle and proletarian 
classes, analyzed the feelings of prisoners of more 
pronounced personality, and concluded that, not- 
withstanding the fact that these prisoners were 
materially, morally, and juridically under identical 
conditions, class antagonism was sharply increased 
among them. Only political prisoners seemed to 
form an exception.—M. Stuparich (Rome). 


3084. Simon, T. A propos de l’échelle de capacité 
sociale de Doll (de Vineland). (Concerning Doll’s 
Vineland scale of social capacity.) Bull. Soc. A. 
Binet, 1939, 38, 73-89.—The social maturity scale 
is presented in some detail. It is pointed out that 
special circumstances may condition the appearance 
or absence of a particular reaction presumably 
characteristic of a given age level. It is suggested 
that adults of various intellectual levels be observed 
for the social activities of which they are capable.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


3085. Smith, M. Change of attitude toward 
punishment of criminals. Sch. & Soc., 1945, 61, 
236-238.—Attitude toward the treatment of crim- 
inals as measured by the Thurstone scale shows a 
change from a mean scale value of 5.3 to 4.6 in the 
case of 285 college students during an elementary 
sociology course. This shift, which is statistically 
reliable, is in the direction of preference for re-educa- 
tion instead of punishment. No sex differences are 
apparent, nor is there any significant difference 
between sophomore and junior-senior classes. There 
is little variation in mean scores from class to class 
over the period 1938-1943. It appears that the 
direction and amount of change in student attitude 
are related to the attitude expressed by the instruc- 
tor.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for 
Women). 


3086. Strecker, E. A. Morale and propaganda. 
The George R. Siedenburg Memorial Lecture. In 
erscg. The march of medicine; the New York 

cademy of Medicine lectures to the laity, 1944. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. 
3-23.—The author argues that morale is to the mind 
as physical conditioning is to the body. Propaganda 
is itself neither good nor bad. Just as it is used to 
good cause by the psychiatrist in treating a patient, 
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so it could and should be used to reinforce the na- 
tion’s morale. Democracy is worth propagandizing 
for.—S. B. Williams (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3087. Talbot, S. W. Propaganda analysis in high 
school. Sociol. soc. Res., 1944, 28, 290-295.—Aims 
and techniques are summarized.—S. S. Sargent 
(Barnard). 

3088. Vance, R. B. Toward social dynamics. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1945, 10, 123-131.—A general 
and critical discussion is given of the evolution of 
dynamic and static concepts in sociology.—C. N. 
Cofer (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


[See also abstracts 2804, 2805, 2819, 2823, 2922, 
2923, 2973, 3009, 3013, 3021, 3035, 3036, 3037, 
3040, 3042, 3048, 3095, 3096, 3101, 3104, 3120, 
= 3153, 3155, 3157, 3192, 3202, 3204, 
3213. 
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3089. Abrahamsen, D. Psychodynamics in crim- 
inal behavior. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 102, 65-75. 
—Much of criminal behavior is psychopathological 
behavior; the criminal acts as he does in order to 
satisfy his basic personality needs. Sociological and 
environmental factors are related to the incidence 
of crime, since they lead to the coinciding of situa- 
tion and antisocial tendency which must occur before 
a crime takes place.—J. B. Heathers (Washington). 


3090. Apfelberg, B., Sugar, C., & Pfeffer, A. Z. 
A psychiatric study of 250 sex offenders. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1944, 100, 762-770.—Two hundred fifty 
male nonpsychotic sex offenders, admitted consecu- 
tively to the psychiatric division of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, were studied. Pedophilia and exhibitionism 
comprised two thirds of the cases. The statutory 
rape group was youngest, with a high proportional 
percentage of Negroes. Only 23% of the entire 
series were of foreign birth, only 15.7% had com- 
pleted 8 grades or more of schooling, 26.4% were 
married and living with their wives at the time, and 
32% had been previously charged with sex offenses 
and 38% with other offenses. Some of the ele- 
mentary psychopathology of psychosexual imma- 
turity is discussed. From the medicolegal and social 
standpoint the pedophiliac is the chief problem, and 
the authors believe that, following completion of 
sentence for such an offense, there should be con- 
tinued supervision. Some criticism of the legal 
treatment of the homosexual is offered. The authors 
believe that psychiatric examination of all sex 
offenders should be made mandatory by legislative 
enactment.—E. B. Brody (Yale). 

3091. Beallvé, F. El delito y el delincuente. 
(Crime and the delinquent.) Criminalia, Méx., 
1945, 11, 330-379.—Exposition and discussion are 
offered of Ernst Beling’s normative theory of crime, 
as of the year 1911. Crime involves voluntary ac- 
tion.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

3092. Glueck, S., & Glueck, E. T. After-conduct 
of discharged offenders. Engl. Stud. crim. Sci., 1945, 
5. Pp. xvi + 114.—This résumé of follow-up studies 
previously published by the authors (see 4: 1181; 
8: 3168; 9: 824; 11: 3835; 14: 4693; 18: 837) describes 
the methods used, the conclusions reached, and the 
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value of these conclusions in judicial practice and 
penal administration. These studies have shown 
that the traditional intentional-wrongful-act formula 
of criminal law must be replaced by a multiple- 
causal approach to the understanding, control, and 
treatment of criminal behavior. A second implica- 
tion of this work is that “‘not age, per se, but rather 
the acquisition of a certain degree of maturation 
regardless of the age at which this is achieved 
among different offenders, is significantly related to 
changes in criminalistic behavior once embarked 
upon.”” The existence of a high correlation between 
certain traits and background elements in the careers 
of offenders and their posttreatment criminality has 
permitted the construction of a prediction table for 
estimating the probable response of criminals to 
corrective treatment. Such a table provides a 
rational basis for deciding on the disposition of a 
criminal in contrast to those considerations which are 
now used (type of crime and seriousness of the crime) 
and have been found to be unrelated to postparole 
conduct.—A. Chapanis (U. S. Army Air Forces). 

3093. Halliburton, J. K. Occupational therapy 
with adult defective delinquents. Occup. Ther., 
1943, 22, 274-279.—In working with defective de- 
linquents, it is important that the therapist be 
patient, have a sense of humor, and be able to es- 
tablish a personal relationship with the delinquent 
which is essentially therapeutic as well as instruc- 
tional.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

3094. Halliburton, J. K. A note on the resolution 
of aggressive impulses through creative-destructive 
activity. Occup. Ther., 1944, 23, 284-295.—The 
author presents data of nine defective delinquents, 
showing their individual responses to a game situa- 
tion which provided both creative and destructive 
experiences.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

3095. Kvaraceus, W.C. Delinquent behavior and 
church attendance. Social. soc. Res., 1944, 28, 284- 
289.—Of a group of nearly 800 delinquents, 92% 
claimed church affiliation, and 54% actually attended 
church regularly, a figure comparable to that for 
the general population in the state. Despite the 
presence of a large Jewish population, only 2% 
of the delinquents were Jewish.—S. S. Sargent 
(Barnard). 

3096. Lunden, W. A. War and juvenile delin- 
quency in England and Wales, 1910 to 1943. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1945, 10, 390-393.—A plot “of the 
number of youthful offenders found guilty in the 
courts of England and Wales charged with indictable 
offenses” shows an increase in delinquency during 
the two wars, The author indicates that the first 
war was responsible for an increase which occurred 
in 1934.—C. N. Cofer (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3097. Neumeyer, M. H. Delinquency trends in 
wartime. Sociol. soc. Res., 1945, 29, 262-275.— 
Juvenile delinquency has increased in wartime, with 
some abatement in certain regions toward the close 
of 1944. Findings indicate that the increase is more 
notable among girls than boys, though the latter 
commit far more offenses; general age level of the 
criminal population is lower; war has added new 
factors in juvenile delinquency ; treatment has under- 
gone change; and there is a new interest in control 
and prevention.—S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 
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3098. Radzinowicz, L., & Turner, J. W.C. [Eds.]} 
English studies in criminal science. Vol. V: After- 
conduct of discharged offenders. New York & 
London: Macmillan, 1945. Pp. xvi + 114. $2.50. 
—See 19: 3092. 

3099, Vidoni, G. Frammenti sulla criminalita. 
(Notes on criminality.) Rw. Psicol. norm. pat., 
1942, 38, 296-313.—M. Stuparich (Rome). 


3100. Wall, J. H. The psychiatric problem of 
suicide. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1944, 101, 404-406.— 
Warning signs in potentially suicidal patients are 
discussed, as well as other factors in the prevention 
of suicide. Some general aspects of the care and 
treatment of suicidal patients are mentioned.—E. 
B. Brody (Yale). 


3101. Wyman, L. C., & Thorne, B. Notes on 
Navaho suicide. Amer. Anthrop., 1945, 47, 278-288. 
—Thirty-three cases are reported, 5 of which were 
unsuccessful attempts. Shooting was the method in 
16, hanging in 7, and jumping from a cliff in 4 cases. 
The principal motives were response to love (grief 
over death of relatives, marital jealousy and quarrel- 
ing) and the avoidance of the consequences of crime 
or illness. The victims were in the older age groups 
and were predominently male. “A well crystalized 
abstract term for suicide does not exist and there is no 
origin legend for the practice nor any sanction of it 
in Navaho mythology. These limitations of the 
pattern assemblage may partly account for the 
attitude of not too violent disapproval of suicide 
and sorrow for the victim. Superficially they indi- 
cate that suicide is a relatively unimportant factor 
in Navaho culture.”—F. Fearing (California). 


[See also abstracts 2974, 2980, 3023, 3033, 3083, 
3085, 3122. ] 
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3102. Anderson, V. V. Psychiatry in industry. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1944, 100, 134-138.—An ac- 
count is given of the growth and development of 
psychiatric services in a large department store, 
with subsequent improvement in personnel selection 
and efficiency.—E. B. Brody (Yale). 

3103. [Anon.] Blind workers in industry. Na- 
ture, Lond., 1945, 155, 602.—An industrial study, 
made by K. G. Fenelon of the University of Man- 
chester, of 215 blind workers employed in general 
electrical engineering, aircraft, metal ware, wood- 
working, and similar tasks showed that they are not 
more liable to accidents than are fully sighted work- 
ers and that their output and behavior is, in general, 
up to the standard of the latter; they are apt, how- 
ever, to become irritated by any hold-up of materials. 
—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 


3104. [Anon.] Age of American military leaders. 
I. The Navy. Statist. Bull. Metrop. Life Insur., 
1945, 26, No. 6, 1-3.—The average age of line Ad- 
mirals in the Navy has been lowered by 2.2 years 
since May 1, 1940. This is due to the promotion 
of younger men to higher ranks. In the Pacific 
area, the outstanding leaders tend to be younger 
than the average.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 
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3105. Behnke, A. R. Psychological and psychia- 
tric reactions in diving and in submarine warfare. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1945, 101, 720-725.—The author 
points out the dangers in subjecting the individual 
to sudden or prolonged stress-producing environ- 
ments such as are found in submarine duty or deep- 
sea diving. He calls attention to the differences in 
the reaction of stable and unstable individuals, 
stating that stable persons, under stress, carry on 
with increased effort until consciousness is lost, 
whereas the unstable prove incapable of carrying 
out the tasks at all. He deals with the problems of 
nitrogen narcosis, claustrophobia, nyctophobia, and 
anoxia as causes of physiological and psychological 
breakdown and shows how these phenomena may be 
used as techniques in selecting men for diving and 
submarine services. Civilian psychiatrists without 
war experience are judged likely to be inadequate 
in handling released military personnel who have 
been subjected to war stresses.—R. D. Weitz (Jersey 
City, N. J.). 

3106. Benjamin, H. C. Employment tests in in- 
dustry and business: a selected, annotated bibliog- 
raphy. Industr. Relat. Sect. bibliogr. Ser., Princeton, 
1945, No. 67 (rev.). Pp. 46.—The bibliography is 
classified into four sections: general discussions; 
material concerning specific types of tests; reports of 
company experience with testing and of research in 
the application of tests; and bibliographies. Articles 
concerned primarily with statistical method have 
been omitted due to their specialized nature. Also 
listed are sources of additional information and 
publisher’s addresses—J. E. Zerga (Walt Disney 
Productions). 


3107. Bingham, W. V. “Start climbing, soldier!” 
The Army program for rehabilitating casualties. 
Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 1945, 239, 60-65.— 
For rehabilitating soldiers with certain disabilities 
(blinded, members amputated, neuropsychiatric), 
special hospitals have been designated. Staffs of 
specialists provide educational or physical condi- 
tioning, occupational therapy, clinical psychology, 
social or personnel work. Programs are described.— 
S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 


3108. Brash, J. A. Time-study methods applied 
to job evaluation. J. consult. Psychol., 1945, 9, 
152-160.—The ‘functional job evaluation system” 
described in this article is based on the similarity 
between job evaluation and time-study. It makes 
use of constant and variable elements. The system 
would permit an industry-wide stabilization of job 
elements or functions (instead of whole jobs) by a 
standardization of their relative evaluations. The 
functional system is more flexible and adaptable 
than the static methods now used. “It is essentially 
the application of industrial engineering methods 
to what many companies think of as an industrial 
relations function.” —S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 


3109. Cameron, D. E., & Ross, H. G. [Eds. ] 
Human behaviour and its relation to industry; a 
series of lectures delivered at McGill University, 
Montreal, January 12, 1944.—March 28, 1944. 
McGul Monogr. Ser., 1944, No. 3. Pp. x + 204 + 9. 
—This monograph presents 12 lectures by four 
psychiatrists, two psychologists, one physician, one 
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sociologist, and one businessman to an audience of 
industrial physicians and nurses, personnel adminis- 
trators, social workers, teachers, and others in- 
terested in psychological problems in industry. 
The utilization of psychiatric and psychological 
knowledge to increase the productive efficiency of the 
worker provides a unifying theme for the papers. 
Six of the lectures, grouped under the heading 
“Behavior of Normal Individuals,”’ are concerned 
with the role of the physician, psychiatrist, and 
nurse in industry; the manner in which workers 
adjust to new situations; morale, motivation, and 
incentives in industry; social structures within in- 
dustrial organizations; special problems of older 
workers and women in industry; and techniques for 
selection, classification, and assignment of workers. 
The remainder of the lectures, grouped under the 
heading ‘‘ Maladjustments of the Individual Worker,”’ 
are concerned with psychoses, psychoneuroses, and 
minor maladjustments of workers; the influence of 
working and living conditions on efficiency; ab- 
senteeism and accident proneness; techniques for 
reducing war-induced tensions; certain precepts of 
mental hygiene recommended to industrial organiza- 
tions; and the relationship between behavior on the 
job and toxic conditions, glandular disturbances, 
malnutrition, and diseases of the nervous system.— 
N. Hobbs (U.S. Army Air Forces). 

3110. Dickson, W. J. The Hawthorne plan of 
personnel counseling. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1945, 15, 343-347.—A personnel counseling program 
in a large electrical company has been so set up that 
every counselor is assigned to a territory comprising 
300 employees to whom his entire time is devoted. 
He has no other duties and has access to the shops, 
so that he spends a considerable part of each day in 
contact with people at work. The interview method 
is used to bring about adjustments and changes in 
employee attitudes. The counselor does not take 
action on grievances, nor does he intercede on behalf 
of the employee, supervisor, or management.—R. E. 
Perl (New York City). 

3111. Doll, E. A. Mental defectives and the war. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1944, 49, 64-67.—The author 
considers it something of a reproach to those con- 
cerned with the problems of mental deficiency that 
the professional knowledge and resources of the field 
have not been capitalized to greater advantage with 
respect to mental defectives as one area of the man- 
power problem, both military and civilian. It is 
urged that preparations be made for applying pro- 
fessional knowledge and skills toward a larger 
public service in the postwar period.—S. Whiteside 
(Cincinnati Public Schools). 

3112. Duvall, E.M. Soldier come home; a listing 
of current books, pamphlets, reprints and articles 
pertaining to readjustment of returning servicemen. 
Marriage & Family Living, 1945, 7, 61-63; 72. 

3113. Eisenberg, P. Two methods of combining 
attitudes of like, indifference and dislike into one 
score. J. appl. Psychol., 1945, 29, 246-251.—Re- 
actions are scored as like-minus-dislike yielding an 
LD-score, or they are handled by another technique 
for combining results which gives essentially a 
sigma- or S-score. The two methods are said to 
afford nearly the same results for interpretation of 
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radio listeners’ responses. Reasons are given for 
preferring the S-score.—H. Hill (Indiana). 


3114. Farmer, E. The personal factor in acci- 
dents. Emerg. Rep. industr. Hlth Res. Bd, Lond., 
1942, No. 3.—In Part I, the general factors affecting 
accident rates are discussed. These are: hours of 
work, heating and ventilation, lighting, experience, 
age, fitness for work, speed of work, organization, 
attitude of management, and attitude of work people. 
Part II considers the special personal qualities which 
make some individuals more liable to accidents than 
others in the same circumstances. The possibility of 
using tests to select the accident-prone is discussed 
in detail; although they are not wholly adequate, 
their value has been demonstrated. The most 
practical measure would be to use tests, supple- 
mented by the record of all accidents experienced 
during an initial period, for every occupation where 
there is special risk. The importance of detailed and 
adequate accident records is stressed. Systematic 
investigations have shown how the frequency of 
accidents may be reduced by the proper use of 
knowledge already available—M. D. Vernon (Cam- 
bridge). 

3115. Frankel, E. Incidence of previous in- 
stitutional care among Selective Service registrants; 
the New Jersey experience of 100,000 men. Amer. 
J. ment. Def., 1944, 49, 68-74.—A description is 
given of the plan of neuropsychiatric screening of 
Selective Service registrants developed in New 
Jersey to make sure that all persons inducted into 
the Armed Forces are ‘‘vocationally”’ adapted for 
military service and that only such persons are 
inducted. The results of the screening of 108,000 
names of Selective Service registrants showed that of 
each 10,000, 243 have been in some type of institution 
during their lives, 27 of them in a mental disease 
hospital, and 7 in an institution for the mentally 
deficient.—S. Whiteside (Cincinnati Public Schools). 


3116. Gardner, B. B. Human relations in in- 
dustry. Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, 1945. Pp. 318. 
$3.75. 


3117. Gardner, B. B. The industrial structure 
and the adjustment of the individual. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1945, 15, 350-351.—Working in a 
factory requires that the individual spend a large 
portion of his time within a fairly rigid system which 
controls and limits his activities. Consideration 
must be given to the fact that the individual brings 
to his place in the industry a pattern of behavior, 
attitudes, and expectations which grow out of his 
place and conditioning within the structure of the 
outside society.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


3118. Garforth, F. I. dela P. War Office Selec- 
tion Boards (O.C.T.U.). Occup. Psychol., 1945, 19, 
96-108. Also Roy. Engrs’ J., 1944, Dec.—This 
paper, which is reprinted from the Royal Engineers’ 
Journal, outlines the testing and interviewing 
techniques developed in the War Office Selection 
Boards. The 3-day testing period includes “trained, 
multiple, concentrated, and organized observation,”’ 
including elements of stress. Examinations are 
supplemented by officer quality, psychiatric and 
technical interviews; tests of practical performance; 
and academic history. Intelligence, character, and 
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personality are assessed by tests, questionnaires, 
interviews, educational histories, and observation. 
Although the system is still developing, it is felt that 
it has made a considerable contribution to selection 
procedures.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


3119. Gilbert, G. M. A preview of veteran ad- 
justment problems. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1945, 
40, 287—300.—Three psychopathological groups are 
discussed, with illustrative case histories. (1) A 
large number of mentally deficient soldiers being 
discharged will be handicapped in readjustment by a 
decreasing demand for unskilled labor, by army- 
acquired habits of dependence, and by gullibility to 
racketeers. (2) Psychopathic personalities have 
caused much trouble in the army and have not been 
amenable to treatment. After discharge they enjoy 
greater freedom but remain as maladjusted as before. 
Fortunately such cases are infrequent. Much more 
common are cases of “simple maladjustment” from 
emotional immaturity, fear, family separation, and 
changes in social prestige. Occupational adjustment 


and counseling can be very helpful in these cases, but 
psychological facilities for such counseling are woe- 
fully inadequate. (3) Despite the numerous rejec- 


tions of psychoneurotics, some got into the army 
and were kept in limited service with the help of 
psychiatric treatment. Combat neuroses usually 
produce more severe disorientation. Although 
aided by narcosynthesis, the anxiety is liable to be 
aroused again by readjustment to civilian life and 
may be directed toward family members. There 
is great need for preventive mental hygiene to 
decrease the effect of war maladjustments on the 
next generation. 33-item bibliography.—C. M. 
Harsh (Nebraska). 

3120. Gitelson, M. The role of the community 
in relation to the emotional needs of the returning 
soldier. Soc. Serv. Rev., 1945, 19, 93-95.—There is 
danger of confusing the rehabilitation of specifically 
injured soldiers with the rehabilitation of returning 
soldiers in general. Most of the latter will never 
appear in psychiatric, vocational, or educational 
rehabilitation clinics. The needs of the returning 
soldier can be met in a human society in which re- 
spect for the individual grants him a genuine sense 
of personal significance—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 

3121. Hahn, M. E., & Williams, C. T. The 
measured interests of Marine Corps Women 
Reservists. J. appl. Psychol., 1945, 29, 198-211.— 
The Director of Personnel Headquarters, United 
States Marine Corps, in March 1944 authorized a 
study centering around interests of women in military 
occupations. This paper reports on one of the three 
aspects considered. Findings indicate ‘‘that occupa- 
tional norm groups for a test of interests [Kuder 
Preference Record] should be composed only of 
those who are satisfied with their jobs. Groups so 
constituted in this study have interest profiles much 
more clearly differentiated from the total standard- 
ization groups than sub-samples containing a large 
proportion of individuals disinterested or dissatisfied 
with the type of work they are doing.”—H. Hill 
(Indiana). 

3122. Harris, D. H. Low incidence of malinger- 
ing among Navy draftees. Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 
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1944, 43, 737—-738.—"‘Among 29,862 successive in 
ductees . . . the ratio of neuropsychiatric holdovers 
from the screening examination did not increase, 
either among those drafted as compared with 
volunteers, or among those at the upper and lower 
extremes of the draft ages as compared with the 
entire group of draftees.’"—L. H. Beck (Brown). 


3123. Himler, L. E. Psychiatric technics in the 
ement of employee problems. J. Amer. med. 
Ass., 1945, 128, 638. 

3124. Huzimoto, K. Influence upon working 
efficiency of the presence or absence of typing sounds 
in the transmission of messages. Rep. Inst. Sci. 
Labour, 1939, 44, 9-16.—In this experiment, 2 
trained telegraphers transmitted messages under 2 
conditions: (a) with the noise of the telegraph keys 
re-enforced by additional machine noise and (b) with 
the noise of the keys eliminated. In a 25-minute 
test period, one operator performed faster under the 
noisy conditions (2.3% difference). In a 90-minute 
period, both subjects transmitted more letters under 
the noisy conditions (3.2% and 7.7%, respectively). 
There were also somewhat fewer errors made with 
the noise. The experimenter suggests that the 
rhythm of the work is facilitated by the sound of the 
clicking telegraph key and is hindered by its absence. 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

3125. Kafka, M. M. The eyes of pilots in night 
combat. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1945, 158, 357—358.— 
General, brief discussion is offered of some of the 
problems bearing upon night vision in air fighters. 
—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3126. Kubie, L. S. Psychiatry and industry. 
Person. J., 1945, 24, 50-55. 


3127. Lawshe, C. H., Jr. Studies in job evalua- 
tion: Il. The adequacy of abbreviated point ratings 
for hourly-paid jobs in three industrial plants. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1945, 29, 177-184.—In an earlier 
paper (see 18: 3249), intercorrelations were pre- 
sented for the 11 factors of the NEMA system for 
job-rating data collected from 3 plants. The present 
study selected the 3 items by the Wherry-Doolittle 
technique which yielded the highest R with the total 
point rating from the 11 items. It is concluded that 
an abbreviated scale of 3 or 4 items would show re- 
sults nearly identical with those obtained by the com- 
plete system.—H. Hill (Indiana), 

3128. Lennox, W. G. The epileptic in industry. 
Calif. West. Med., 1945, 62, 9-10.—The great ma- 
jority of occupations should be open to epileptics. 
Apparently there are no statistics which show that 
the accident rate for epileptics is higher than for 
non-epileptics. The issue is taking on increasing 
importance with the program for the rehabilitation 
of wounded service men. At least three general 
needs must be met: (1) there must be a better 
knowledge of epilepsy on the part of the public, (2) 
there must be open-eyed co-operation between 
employer, patient, and doctor, and (3) there must 
be immediate clarification of labor compensation 
laws.—M. Simpson (Wisconsin). 

3129. McMurry, R. N. Opinion poll, follow-up 
interview, and exit interview as morale builders in 
industry. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1945, 15, 348- 
350.—Most industrial relations problems which 
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beset industry today have their roots in poor 
employee morale. The sources of poor morale can 
best be ascertained through opinion polls, follow-up 
interviews, and exit interviews which also aid in 
salvaging employees who are leaving voluntarily. 
Almost invariably it will be found that not only such 
major items as poor pay are important as causal 
factors but also such trivial annoyances as time 
clocks, drafts, unpleasant odors, and the like.—R. E. 
Perl (New York City). 

3130. Mann, G. C. The Navy rehabilitation 
program. Ann. Amer. Acad. polit. soc. Sct., 1945, 
239, 66-72.—A description is given of the Navy’s 
program which ‘“‘refits disabled men for further 
military duty or to return to private life as strong, 
useful, self-sustaining citizens.”’ It includes medical 
treatment, educational services, counseling and 
guidance, and personnel work.—S. S. Sargent 
(Barnard). 

3131. Meier-Miiller, H. L’importance du facteur 
psychologique dans l’examen d’aptitude pour avia- 
teurs militaires. (The importance of the psycho- 
logical factor in aptitude testing for military pilots.) 
Flugwehr u. Technik, 1939, 1, 43-46.—On the basis 
of his work in the selection of aviators for the Swiss 
army, the writer contends that it is essential for 
psychotechnical data to be obtained and interpreted 
in light of the whole personality pattern. Only in 
this way can there be brought about a significant 
reduction in accidents, 70%-80% of which have a 
psychological cause.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 

3132. Meltzer, H. Frustration, expectation and 
production in industry. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1945, 15, 329-342.—The difficulties of a group of 
workers in an industrial setting are presented in 
detail to illustrate the conditions, procedures, 
arrangements for communication of attitudes, and 
patterns of behavior which facilitate or inhibit 
integrity of personality and therewith affect pro- 
duction. Personality adjustments in a large plant 
are related to departmental organization, manage- 
ment policies, the nature of supervisors, firmness or 
rigidity in departmental setup, and many other 
morale factors.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

3133. Miles, W. R. Psychological aspects of 
military aviation. Amer. Scientist, 1945, 33, 146- 
158.—See 19: 2718. Portrait.— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

3134. Millett, J. A. P., & Hayward, E. P. Psy- 
chology of fighters. Person. J., 1945, 24, 43-49. 

3135. Moorad, P. J. Mental problems affecting 
industrial workers; with special reference to vet- 
erans. Conn. med. J., 1945, 9, 513-518. 

3136. Patry, F. L. Emotional immaturity: the 
induction station viewpoint. Nerv. Child, 1945, 4, 
135-141. 

3137. Schedler, C. R. Management’s views con- 
cerning the employment of physically and mentally 
ype workers. Conn. med. J., 1945, 9, 518— 

20. 

3138. Shuman, J. T. The value of aptitude tests 
for supervisory workers in the aircraft engine and 
propeller industries. J. appl. Psychoil., 1945, 29, 
185-190.—Maintaining that problems concerning 
selection and training of supervisors have received 
inadequate consideration, the author studied one 
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phase of this situation in comparing job success of 
supervisors with their scores on certain tests. Rating 
was done by supervisors’ superiors. The tests were: 
Otis Q.S. Test of Mental Ability Beta, A; Minnesota 
Paper Form Board, AA; Bennett Test of Mechanical 
Comprehension, AA. Results indicate that improve- 
ments of from 15-20% in hiring excellent super- 
visors for these plants may be expected if selection 
is based upon scores from these tests. The Bennett 
test proved the most effective indicator.—H. Hill 
(Indiana). 


3139. Ueno, Y. Discussion of changes in working 
movements and attitude. Rep. Inst. Sci. Labour, 
1939, 44, 17-23.—The quality and the quantity of 
telegraphers’ work were lower when the sound of 
the telegraph key was eliminated than when it was 
present. Interrogation of the operators indicated 
that the absence of the sound was disturbing, altered 
the workers’ attitude, and diminished the usual 
feeling of rhythm. Automatic recording also re- 
vealed that increased force was expended in depress- 
ing the silent key. Observations were made of the 
effect of further changes in the typical telegraphy 
situation.—(Courtesy Année psychol.). 


3140. Vidoni, G. Orientamento professionale e 
problemi di igiene sociale. (Professionel orientation 
and problems of social hygiene). Riv. Psicol. norm. 
pat., 1940, 36, 126-141.— M. Stuparich (Rome). 


3141. Viteles, M. S. Wartime applications of 
psychology—their value to industry. Person. Ser. 
Amer. Mgmt Ass., 1945, No. 93, 3—-15.-—-Only a broad 
outline of the work being done is given for reasons of 
military security. Brief statements are made on the 
following areas of application: selection and classifi- 
cation of personnel, employee training, measuring 
and influencing attitudes, and psychological aspects 
of machine design. Industry can learn from military 
psychology that large-scale selection programs in- 
volving specialized occupations can be utilized, using 
test batteries for differential classification. Advances 
in the establishment of test and performance criteria 
for selection and training; standardization of in- 
struction methods; measurement, analysis, and in- 
fluencing of attitudes and opinions; and studies in 
interpersonal relationships in the military may serve 
as sound bases for extension of industrial psychology. 
The co-operation of the psychologist and engineer in 
the development of weapons to fit the man, consider- 
ing basic principles of perception, motor co-ordina- 
tion, complex responses, and human limitations, 
should be noted well by industry. Industry should 
not attempt to use these materials and procedures 
without further validation and cross-validation. A 
conference discussion follows——J. A. Gottschalk 
(Nat. Metal Trades Ass.). 


3142. Williamson, E. G., & Bordin, E. S. Oc- 
cupational rehabilitation counseling. Ann. Amer. 
Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 1945, 239, 175-181.—Occupa- 
tional rehabilitation counseling is a type of vocational 
counseling which is well adapted to dealing with 
disabled veterans. Requirements for professional 
training are discussed.—.S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 

3143. Wyatt, S., Marriott, R., Dawson, W. M.., 
Davis, N. M., Hughes, D. E. R., & Stock, F. G. L. 
A study of certified sickness absence among women 
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in industry. Rep. industr. Hith Res. Bd, Lond., 1945, 
No. 86. Pp. 34.—An inquiry was made into the 
amount of sickness absence, for periods of 2 days and 
over, of 20,000 women employed in one electrical 
equipment and four munitions factories. Total 
absence amounted to 7.8% of the number of days 
during the last 6 months of 1942. Respiratory and 
digestive disorders, functional nervous disorders, and 
‘fatigue’ were the principal causes. The most fre- 
quent causes of long absences, of over 28 days, were 
respiratory and digestive disorders, ‘nervous de- 
bility’ and ‘general debility.’ The amount of sick- 
ness was 65% greater for married than for single 
women, and the number of discharges due to ill- 
health was also greater for married women. Sickness 
absence was greatest in the 30-60 age groups. It 
also varied according to the type of work and condi- 
tions, being highest for production workers, inter- 
mediate for examiners, and least for clerical workers. 
Women in the longest service group (2 to 3 years) 
had fewer but longer absences and more discharges 
for ill-health M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


3144. Wyatt, S., Marriott, R., & Hughes, D. E. R. 
A study of absenteeism among women. Emerg. 
Rep. industr. Hlth Res. Bd, Lond., 1943, No. 4. 
Pp. 11.—The absenteeism of 1,300 women working 
on the 3-shift system in 2 ordnance factories was 
studied for periods of 6 weeks. It was found that 
the main causes of absenteeism were not regularly 
recurrent but were as varied as individual needs and 
desires. Married women had more longer and fewer 


shorter absences than single women, but they lost 
more time altogether. Single-shift and full-week 
absences were more frequent than other periods; 


full-week absences were due mainly to sickness. 
Absenteeism was highest on the morning shift and 
on Saturday, especially among married women, and 
lowest on payday. Younger women, up to 25 years 
of age, lost more time than older women.—WM. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge). 


[See also abstracts 2866, 2916, 2962, 2968, 2971, 
2976, 2996, 2999, 3004, 3011, 3014, 3027, 3070, 
3073, 3156, 3159, 3161, 3175, 3190, 3224. } 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(Incl. Vocational Guidance) 


3145. Alilunas, L. J. Needed research in teacher 
mental hygiene. J. educ. Res., 1945, 38, 653-665.— 
The following are among the problems which the 
author selects as requiring research: How numerous 
are emotionally and mentally maladjusted teachers? 
What kinds of personalities seek teaching as a 
career? What conditions in the occupation affect 
the mental health of teachers? What is the status of 
teachers in the community with regard to economic 
position and opportunity for marriage? 42-item 
bibliography.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

3146. [Anon.] Vocacién y orientaci6n. (Voca- 
tion and guidance.) Bol. Inst. int. amer. Prot. 
Infanc., Montevideo, 1944, 18, 165-193—A sys- 
tematic description is given of vocational guidance, 
chiefly of non-adults, showing the theoretical co- 
ordination of its various features as functioning or 
projected in the United States. Some of the history 
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of organized vocational guidance is given. The 
material was prepared by the National Association 
of Vocational Guidance (New York) and is also to 
be issued separately by the Pan-American Union.— 
H. D. Spoeri (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

3147. Averill, L. A. Some uses of the ACE 
English test in Worcester Teachers College. Sch. & 
Soc., 1945, 61, 253-255.—This is a report of a testing 
program covering the past 5 years in which the Co- 
operative English Tests were given to freshmen at 
the beginning of the first year and to sophomores 
at the completion of their second year. Mean total 
scores reveal a group of students superior to the 
national average, an advantage which is maintained 
over the 2-year period. When an analysis of total 
scores into component subscores is made for one 
group, it appears that conspicuous progress is made 
in the mechanical side of language expression; 
substantial improvement is evident in vocabulary; 
least progress is noted in speed and level of com- 
prehension. The greatest service which the tests 
offer is in the area of individual diagnosis.—R. C. 
Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for Women). 

3148. Bell, J. E. Emotional factors in the treat- 
ment of reading difficulties. J. consult. Psychol., 
1945, 9, 125—131.—Although there is still uncertainty 
as to the extent of the influence of personality factors 
upon success or failure in reading, these factors must 
always be taken into account in the well-balanced 
reading program. The emotional relationship in 
reading programs may account for much of the 
success which has been attributed to methodology. 
An hypothesis is advanced and developed that the 
differences between reading success in girls and boys 
is related to their emotional relationships with their 
teachers. Five practical implications growing out 
of this hypothesis are outlined —S. G. Dulsky 
(Rochester, N. Y.). 

3149. Bolton, F. B. Evaluating teaching effective- 
ness through the use of scores on achievement tests. 
J. educ. Res., 1945, 38, 691-696.—When achieve- 
ment tests are given to pupils in the same grade 
taught by different teachers, there is a tendency on 
the part of administrators to use the differences 
discovered as a means of evaluating the effectiveness 
of the teachers concerned according to the mean or 
median performances of their pupils. In this study 
the results of the 1942 Iowa Pupil Test in United 
States History, administered to 461 high school 
pupils who were taught by 7 different teachers, are 
investigated. The method of paired comparisons 
was used, and pupils were paired on the basis of 
intelligence, science vocabulary, and sex. Using 
this method, the effectiveness of the teachers was 
found to be quite different from that which would 
have been surmised from a comparison of the means 
or medians of the different classes—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 

3150. Burton, M. V. The effect of college at- 
tendance upon personality as measured by the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory. J. educ. Res., 1945, 
38, 708-711.—In 1939 the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory was administered to 194 freshmen at the 
University of Arizona. Only 15 of these students 
remained four years later when the Inventory was 
administered a second time. With few exceptions, 
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this group became more stable emotionally, more self- 
sufficient, more extrovertive, more dominant, and 
more self-confident. There was a slight decrease in 
sociability. Almost all the exceptions, in which the 
change was contrary to the trend of the group, 
occurred in persons who had rated very high orig- 
inally, a finding which seems to indicate a trend 
toward a more well-balanced personality. It is not 
certain that the changes found were the result of 
college training —M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


3151. Buswell, G. T., & Sherman, M. Selected 
references on educational psychology. Sch. Rev., 
1945, 53, 303-305.—A bibliography is given of 27 
titles, covering the period from January to De- 
cember, 1944.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's 
College for Women). 


3152. Cason, E. B. Some suggestions on the 
interaction between the school psychologist and the 
classroom teacher. J. consult. Psychol., 1945, 9, 132- 
137.—Seven examples of ineffective interaction be- 
tween the specialist and the school staff are pre- 
sented. The school psychologist will increase his 
chances for success if he relies heavily on personal 
contacts rather than on written communications, if 
he uses democratic methods of co-operative planning 
rather than assuming an authoritarian role, and if he 
continues working with the teacher until she feels 
a certain degree of confidence in her own ability to 
deal with the problem under consideration.—S. G. 
Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 


3153. Crow, L. D. A high-school program for 
attitude development. Sch. Rev., 1945, 53, 300-302. 
—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for 
Women). 


3154. Davenport, K. S., & Remmers, H. H. 
Educational achievement as compared with money 
spent on schools. Sch. & Soc., 1945, 61, 333-335.— 
Scores of 304,000 young high school graduates be- 
tween 17 and 21 years of age obtained in 1943 on 
C-1, the Army-Navy Qualifying Test for Civilians 
designed to select candidates for special training, are 
analyzed in this study. Public high schools, private 
secondary schools, and colleges are represented in the 
sample. The distributions of test scores show mean 
scores (out of a total possible score of 150) as follows: 
public schools 68.1, private schools 73.4, colleges 
89.0, and total 73.2. Correlations between state 
mean scores and certain measures of financial outlay 
on education are significant: average teacher’s 
salary .63, average total per-pupil cost .77, and 
average current per-pupil cost .80. It is clearly 
indicated that ‘one of the factors which will equalize 
educational achievement is the equalization of 
financial bases for equal opportunities to all pupils 
in the nation.”"—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's 
College for Women). 


3155. Denune, P. P. Education for marriage at 
Ohio State University. Marriage & Family Living, 
1945, 7, 6-8; 22.—The author presents the historical 
background, the approach, the content of the course, 
reaction of the students, and values and limitations 
of the program called The Institute for Social Living, 
8 < tyne in 1937.— L. H. McCabe (Cambridge, 

ass.). 
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3156. Dunham, F. S. The wage-earning experi- 
ence of undergraduate students in education. Sch. 
& Soc., 1945, 61, 399-400.—Questionnaire responses 
of 150 undergraduate education students are sum- 
marized; 57% reported earning part or all of their 
college expenses. Among the values derived from 
work experience as observed by the students, 
“ability to get along with people”’ holds first rank; 
119 accorded it high value.—R. C. Strassburger (St. 
Joseph’s College for Women). 

3157. Edmiston, R. W., & McBain, L. C. Social 
and economic background affects school achieve- 
ment. Sch. & Soc., 1945, 61, 190-191.—In a group 
of 150 ninth-grade colored pupils, social-background 
scores correlated .48 with achievement when eco- 
nomic status and intelligence were removed. The 
partial correlation of economic-background scores 
with achievement was — .46 with the influence of 
social condition and intelligence similarly eliminated. 
Intelligence showed a higher correlation with school 
achievement (.75) than did either social or economic 
background. The multiple correlation of intelligence 
and background scores with achievement was .84. 
It is indicated that economic improvement unac- 
companied by social enharicement will not raise the 
level of pupil achievement.—R. C. Strassburger (St. 
Joseph’s College for Women). 

3158. Eliassen, R. H., & Martin, R. L. Pretrain- 
ing selection of teachers during 1940-1943. J. educ. 
Res., 1945, 38, 666-677.—This is a continuation of 
similar studies on teacher recruitment begun 10 
years ago. During the 4 years covered by this 
survey, approximately twice as many articles were 
published on this problem as were published during 
the 3 years covered by the last study. Some changes 
have taken place in the nature of the reports pub- 
lished. There are fewer investigations of a statistical 
character. Due to an increased demand for teachers, 
there is less emphasis on elimination of teachers at 
the beginning of training and more emphasis on the 
guidance and improvement of teachers during 
training. There is a growing stress on personality as 
a factor in the selection of teachers, although the 
difficulty of personality evaluation is recognized. 
Neither the objective method of selection nor the 
subjective method is adequate alone, but rather a 
wholesome combination of the two is necessary. 
The secondary school is coming to be recognized as 
the level at which efforts in teacher recruitments 
must be concentrated. 77-item bibliography.—M. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

3159. Ferguson, T. Resettlement of the disabled 
in work. Lancet, 1945, 248, 391-394.—Vocational 
placement problems of the disabled are described in 
several sample groups of individuals. The vocational 
counselor is advised to consider the age of the dis- 
abled applicant, the duration and nature of the 
disability, vocational skills already acquired prior 
to the disability, the type of skill in which training 
could be given, and the physical and social require- 
ments of a proposed occupation.—A. C. Hoffman 
(Tufts). 

3160. Galigarcia Hernandez, M. Contribucién a 
la divulgacién de la higiene mental. (Contribution 
to the propagation of mental hygiene.) Rev. mex. 
Psiquiat. Neurol., 1945, 11, No. 66, 5-15.—Psy- 
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chological unbalance has increased to truly alarming 
proportions, and widespread preventive measures 
are urgently needed. The school has considerable 
practical influence in spreading information on 
certain homely but basic points. Much neuro- 
psychiatric disorder might be prevented by general 
observance through the population of optimal pro- 
cedures as to diet, sleep, physical health, sexual 
activity, etc—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

3161. Gasca Diez, P. Ricerca preliminare sulla 
conoscenza dei mestieri e delle professioni in rap- 
porto alla mentalita dei ragazzi delle scuole elemen- 
tarie medie. (Preliminary inquiry on the knowledge 
of trades and professions in relation to the mentality 
of pupils in elementary and higher schools.) Riv. 
Psicol. norm. pat., 1943, 39, 35-55.—The present 
inquiry deals with the nature of knowledge pupils 
have about trades and professions, independent of 
their specific attitudes. The pupils were asked to 
list all known trades and professions and to describe 
them. The results indicate that the pupils know 
more names of trades and professions than is sup- 
posed, but they do not know, even in an elementary 
way, of what each profession consists. An analysis 
of typical errors discloses the subjective and fantastic 
nature of the pupil’s knowledge. Also, sympathy 
with and aversion for certain professions arise from 
impressions or prejudices which are seldom based on 
objective motivation.—M. Stuparich (Rome). 

3162. Gatti, E. Le valutazioni scolastiche nell’- 
ambito dell’orientamento professionale. Insegna- 
mento del disegno a mano libera e professionale. 
(Scholastic evaluations and professional guidance. 
The teaching of free design and of professional 
design.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1942, 38, 43-76.— 
Results of experiments in different classes of pro- 
fessional schools are reported by the author, with 
numerous graphs.—M. Stuparich (Rome). 


3163. Gatti, E. Le valutazioni scolastiche nell’ 
ambito dell’orientamento professionale. Insegna- 
mento dell’aritmetica. (Scholastic evaluations and 
professional guidance. Teaching of arithmetic.) 
Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1942, 38, 188-195.—Tests of 
arithmetic were given to a class in an artificially 
disturbed work situation, in order to examine the 
influence of the environment on the capacity for 
concentration of attention. The influence of the 
disturbance was manifested in two different ways: 
(1) a depressive effect on one group of pupils, di- 
minishing the capacity for concentration of attention, 
and (2) an exciting effect on the other group, in- 
creasing the capacity. The author points out the 
importance of accustoming pupils to work in 
artificially disturbed situations, similar to future 
employment environments.—M. Stuparich (Rome). 


3164. Good, C. V. [Ed.] Dictionary of educa- 
tion. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1945. Pp. xxxix 
+ 495. $4.00.—The dictionary is concerned with 
technical and professional terms in the entire area of 
education. More than 16,000 terms are listed.—W. 
S. Hunter (Brown). 


3165. Greene, H. A., & Crawford, J. R. Work- 
book in educational measurements and evaluation. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1945. Pp. 144. 
$1.50.—This book is designed to supplement the 
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textbook in a basic course in educational measure- 
ments and evaluation. Attention is given to the 
improving of tests and examinations and to the 
statistical techniques used in test interpretation. 
—S. Wapner (Rochester). 


3166. Hart, O. M. An evaluation of a school for 
mentally defective and epileptic children. Amer. J. 
ment. Def., 1944, 49, 177-184.—An effort was made 
to evaluate academic achievement under the educa- 
tional program for mentally defective children in an 
institution, previously outlined in this Journal (see 
19: 2054). In one school year’s time, at least 46% 
made as much or more improvement in reading and 
arithmetic than would be expected on the basis of 
the 10, and 55% showed this amount of improve- 
ment in spelling. IQ did not seem to correlate at all 
with the amount of improvement.—S. Whiteside 
(Cincinnati Public Schools). 


3167. Henning, E. J., & Carter,H. D. Participa- 
tion in high-school football as a factor affecting 
college attendance and scholarship. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1945, 29, 236-245.—This problem was attacked 
by matching 220 high-school students who played 
football with 220 who did not on the basis of 6 
criteria, i.e., IQ, study load, scholarship, etc. These 
people were then followed into post high-school life. 
The data indicate that the students engaging in 
football go to college more often, although they have 
slightly inferior high-school records——H. Hill 
(Indizna). 

3168. Hilts, E. A. The academic achievement of 
honor entrance scholarship holders in the College 
of the University of Chicago, 1941-42 and 1942-43. 
J. Amer. Ass. colleg. Regisir., 1945, 20, 326-349.— 
The academic records of 182 scholarship holders in 
the years 1941-1942 and 1942-1943 are examined in 
detail and studied in relation to entrance examina- 
tions and personnel record. The best prediction of 
college success was obtained from a combination of 
the ACE Psychological Examination and high-school 
grades.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


3169. Hutchinson, E. The physical therapist 
looks at the school child. Physiother. Rev., 1944, 24, 
6-9.—This is a discussion of the comparative 
advantages, physical and psychological, of special 
classes for crippled children as compared with the 
ordinary school plus outside remedial treatment. 
Hutchinson’s opinion is that handicapped children 
are overproiected and that nurses and others are 
inclined to assume the parents’ rightful responsi- 
bilities. Special elementary classes are advisable for 
the severely handicapped; but by the time the less 
handicapped reach high-school age, they have gained 
sufficient self-reliance to compete with normal 
pupils, although some adjustments may be necessary, 
and they nee‘ the wider and more normal social and 
educational opportunitie.—M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more, Md.). 


3170. Jacobson, J. R. Group psychotherapy in 
the elementary school. Psychiat. Quart., 1945, 19, 
3-16.—Specific psychiatric techniques are described 
as the bases of a series of elementary-school classes 
for children with problems of maladjustment. 
Social standards of adjustment were built up for the 
group through clarifying the problems of individuals 
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and through a direct presentation of group standards 
of behavior. Several cases are descri There is 
an additional note on the present status of the group 
psychotherapy program at the Lunalilo school in 
Honolulu where this work was carried out.—E. B. 
Brody (Yale). 


3171. Keller, L. M. Hearing survey in Detroit 
schools. J. except. Child., 1944, 11, 168-173; 186.— 
H. R. Myklebust (N. J. School for the Deaf). 


3172. Lancelot, W. H. Permanent learning; a 
study in educational techniques. New York; 
London: Wiley; Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1944. Pp. 
x + 221. $2.25.—A revision of the author’s 1929 
Handbook of Teaching Skills, this book “‘is designed 
to produce teachers who are concerned with making 
knowledge function in the lives of their pupils.” The 
18 chapters take up growth through knowledge; the 
developing of interests, goals, ideals, clear under- 
standings, abilities, reasoning, judgment, creative 
and manipulative abilities; problems the teacher 
should use; questioning; and planning and leading 
the class discussion. The final chapter summarizes 
some 20 techniques useful in instruction. Questions, 
problems, and reading references are given at the 
end of each chapter.—S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 


3173. Landis, C., & Cushman, J. F. The teacher’s 
marks versus the student’s marks. Sch. & Soc., 
1945, 61, 221-222.—Seventy students in a class in 
psychology were rated by both teacher and fellow 
students on a one-hour report on an assigned and 
prepared topic. Knowledge of subject, integration 
of material, and presentation show correlations of 
.79, .72, and .60, respectively, between the teacher's 
and the student’s marks. The range of average 
ratings given by each student to the rest of the class 
is greatest for ‘‘presentation.”” The greatest differ- 
ence between average teacher’s and average stu- 
dent’s rating is found for “integration,”” while the 
difference for “presentation” is negligible. The 
students are generally more liberal in each respect 
than the teacher. Correlations between ratings of 
others and ratings by others are negative and in- 
significant. The effect of having already made a 
report is to increase conservatism in grading others. 
—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for 
Women). 


3174. Lavos, G. The reliability of an educational 
achievement test administered to the deaf. Amer. 
Ann. Deaf, 1944, 89, 226-232.—To determine the 
reliability when used with deaf subjects, the Stan- 
ford Educational Achievement Test, Form E, was 
administered to 199 students between the ages of 
13 and 18. The split-half method was used. The 
conclusion is that regular achievement tests of 
educational subjects can be used reliably.—H. R. 
Myklebust (N. J. School for the Deaf). 


3175. Long, L. Relationship between interests 
and abilities: a study of the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank and the Zyve Scientific Aptitude Test. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1945, 29, 191-197.—‘‘Use of the 
occupational group scales on the Strong disclosed 
that in three of six groups there was a reliable differ- 
ence between the average score on the Scientific 
Aptitude Test for students rating high on the in- 
terest questionnaire and for those rating low. The 
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findings indicate that students scoring high on the 
Zyve Test rate higher on the Strong Technical Non- 
mathematical and Technical Mathematics groups, 
but lower on the Business Contact group than do 
those scoring low on the Zyve Test. . . . The extent 
of this agreement, however, is far from perfect. 
. . » It is, therefore, concluded that the use of both 
of these instruments in counseling is better procedure 
than the use of either one . . .”——H. Hill (Indiana). 


3176. Margolis, B. D. The problem of “‘facade”’ 
in the counseling of low scholarship students. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1945, 9, 138-141.—The exterior, or 
facade, consists of the initial statement which the 
student makes to the counselor by way of explaining 
his poor showing in college. The facade plays a 

sitive role because, as a function of the interior, 
it becomes a reference point to which other facts, 
feelings, and relationships can be oriented. The 
cause for low scholarship may be determined without 
difficulty directly behind the facade in some cases; 
in others, the causes may be complex and go back 
to the student’s family situation—S. G. Dulsky 
(Rochester, N. Y.). 

3177. Miles, I. W. An experiment in vocabulary 
building in a high school. Sch. & Soc., 1945, 61, 
285-286.—The effects of a semester of direct 
vocabulary teaching upon the general vocabulary of 
50 tenth-grade pupils retested at the end of the 
semester and after a period of 2} years are reported. 
Parallel forms of the Inglis Vocabulary Test were 
used. The median scores on the Alpha and Beta 
forms administered at the close of the semester were 
55 and 73.5 as compared with 41 on the earlier Alpha 
test. Thirty of the original group took the Alpha 
form for the third time and the Beta form for the 
second time 24 years later, obtaining median scores 
of 70 and 63 respectively. A matched group of 30 
pupils in 12B who had had no direct vocabulary 
teaching scored a median of 57 words on Alpha. 
—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for 
Women). 

3178. Patterson, R. M., & Curtis, E. L. Observ- 
ing for learning difficulties in a pre-reading situation 
for higher grade mental defectives. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1944, 49, 165-170.—In the Prolonged Pre- 
Academic Program at the Wayne County Training 
School, children participate in an activity program 
stressing social living and work habits into which 
modern techniques of specific preparation for reading 
are incorporated. Actual classroom performance in 
pre-reading activities, such as matching words and 
phrases, incidental recognition of words and phrases 
which had occurred frequently in activities, and 
concentration for considerable periods of time on 
work involving symbolical material, appeared to be 
a better indication of future progress than was the 
sample of abilities tested by the Monroe or most 
other reading readiness tests. ‘Eventually a practi- 
cal tool should emerge which should help a pre- 
academic teacher of mentally deficient children to 
know what things are important for a child to master 
before he starts academic work.”—S. Whiteside 
(Cincinnati Public Schools). 


3179. Pauli, R. Charakterologisches Priifver- 
fahren und Schule. (Characterological performance 
test and the school.) Z. pdidag. Psychol., 1944, 45, 
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17-21.—In the Psychological Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Munich, a performance test is used which 
is described here. It aims at finding out character 
qualities (not mental abilities) which influence 
achievement, e.g., endurance, concentration, fatig- 
ability, carefulness, constancy, etc. The prescribed 
activity is a continuous addition of two digits during 
60 min., an activity for which every person is re- 
garded as equally able. A standardized page con- 
tains 2,000 additions. Highest achievement re- 
quires high speed in adding and correctness in re- 
sults. Performance is rated in terms of the sum of 
additions, the number of mistakes and corrections, 
and the progress achieved (constancy, ascending in 
the beginning, etc.). The total result is expressed 
by an L.Q. tl clstamanauatinnth oral Winser (New 
York City). 

3180. Reca, T. La inadaptaci6n escolar. (School 
maladaptation.) Buenos Aires: El] Ateneo, 1944.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen.] The usual 
school behavior and performance deviations are 
discussed from the point of view of social and psy- 
chological causation. Attention is called to the 
tendency of teachers practically to reverse the scale 
of seriousness of the problems, conflict with authority 
being placed last instead of first. All school ages are 
covered in a presentation of 16 selected cases.—H. D. 
Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

3181. Ryan, W. C. History of mental hygiene in 
the schools. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1944, 100, 144-146. 
—E. B. Brody (Yale). 

3182. Scates, D. E. Twelve-year index to the 
Review of Educational Research, Volumes 1-12 
(1931-1942). Rev. educ. Res., 1944, Dec., Spec. 
Issue. Pp. vi + 65. 

3183. Seagoe, M. V. Permanence of interest in 
teaching. J. educ. Res., 1945, 38, 678-684.—No 
statistically significant difference was found between 
students who remained in training for teaching and 
those who left during the period 1941 to 1943. The 
groups were compared with respect to intelligence 
and special abilities, achievement, personality, atti- 
tudes and interests, and teaching prognosis. While 
the differences were not significant, consistency in 
the direction of certain differences suggests the hy- 
pothesis that bright maladjusted individuals may 
leave teacher training more frequently than the well- 
adjusted individual of any level of intelligence or the 
maladjusted individual of average or low intelligence. 
Until this hypothesis is verified by further study, it 
seems reasonable to assign the cause of a shift away 
from teaching to environmental stress rather than to 
the psychological pattern of the individual.—M. 
Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

3184. Seagoe, M. V. Prognostic tests and teach- 
ing success. J. educ. Res., 1945, 38, 685-690.—In 
order to determine which commonly used standard- 
ized tests have the greatest predictive value for 
teaching success, tests of intelligence and special 
abilities, achievement, personality, attitudes and in- 
terests, and teaching prognosis were administered to 
125 students in a required beginning course for the 
elementary credential in the spring of 1941. Com- 
plete records were obtained for 74 women and 13 
men. Due to the advent of the war, in addition to 
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other influences, all of the men and some of the 
women left teacher training. By June, 1943, 38 
women had completed one student teaching assign- 
ment and 31 had completed two assignments. These 
31 are the subjects of the present study. Teachin 

success was evaluated by means of the University o 
California Rating Scale for Practice Teaching, a 
modification of the Schutte Scale. Teaching success 
did not correlate significantly with intelligence, 
special abilities or achievement, perhaps because the 
students were highly selected at the outset. There 
were likewise no significant correlations in the area of 
interests and attitudes. Correlations were significant 
in the area of personality tests for the Humm-Wads- 
worth and Bell, and approached significance for the 
Bernreuter FI-C and the Thurstone. Among teach- 
ing prognosis tests, the Morris Trait Index correlated 
significantly with success, and the Coxe-Orleans 
approached significance—M. Murphy (Pennsyl- 
vania). 

3185. Smith, A. A. College teachers evaluated by 
students. Sociol. soc. Res., 1944, 28, 471-478.— 
The three most desirable traits in college teachers, 
as cited by 100 students, were: sympathetic interest 
in students, sense of proportion and humor, and 
knowledge of subject. Ratings are presented from 
different colleges and from different classes within a 
college.—S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 


3186. Spalding, W. B., & Kvaraceus, W.C. Sex 
discrimination in special class placement. J. except. 
Child., 1944, 11, 42-44.—A survey questionnaire was 
sent to 40 communities in New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut requesting information relative to 
current practices in providing adjustment classes. 
A marked sex difference (in favor of the boys) was 
found in classes for those handicapped in academic 
ability or speech. The authors conclude that the 
findings should raise serious questions with respect 
to the criteria being used to place children in adjust- 
ment classes.—H. R. Myklebust (N. J. School for the 
Deaf). 


3187. Traxler, A. E. Techniques of guidance; 
tests, records, and counseling in a guidance program. 
New York: Harper, 1945. Pp. xiv + 394. $3.50.— 
Concrete information is given with reference to the 
merits of the various available forms of tests, 
questionnaires, records, reports, and organizational 
methods needed in a guidance program. Samples of 
the various instruments are presented. In addition, 
chapters are devoted to the following topics: back- 
ground and orientation; opportunities for young 

ople; case-study procedures; the role of the teacher; 
ollow-up methods; problems related to individual 
adjustment; and reading resources for counselors, 
including 203 texts, articles, and films.—R. D. Weitts 
(Jersey City, N. J.). 

3188. Traxler, A. E. The improvement of study. 
Sch. Rev., 1945, 53, 286-293.—The problem of study 
improvement presents three main areas of approach. 
The first concerns attitudes and volition regarding 
study, where the main need is to show pupils how 
they can assume a favorable and aggressive attitude 
toward the study situation. The second area em- 
braces habit formation, and the central aim here is 
system and independence in study. The third means 
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of approach has to do with skills and techniques, 
which may be improved by special how-to-study 
courses, instruction in study procedures given by 
classroom teachers in connection with each subject, 
and individual counseling.—R. C. Strassburger (St. 
Joseph’s College for Women). 


3189. Watson, D. R. A more functional approach 
to orientation. J. Amer. Ass. colleg. Registr., 1945, 
20, 222—224.—A program is described whereby the 
freshman courses in psychology and English have 
been co-ordinated and have absorbed the material 
formerly taught in a noncredit orientation course. 
An extra laboratory hour per week provides time 
for a wide variety of tests, remedial work, the devel- 
opment of a personnel file, and frequent contacts 
with the adviser—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

3190. Wightwick, M. I. Vocational interest pat- 
terns. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1945, No. 900. Pp. 
vi + 231.—This study investigates the degree of 
permanence and the predictive value of expressed 
vocational choice and measured vocational interest, 
the relation between vocational interest and job 
satisfaction, and the function of avocational interests 
in the individual pattern. College women (N 
= 115) were asked to express a vocational choice in 
1933, 1937, and 1941, and to fill out the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank for Women in 1933 and 
1941. Each woman was interviewed. Over the 8- 
year period, 57% of the Strong letter ratings re- 
mained the same; the expressed vocational choice 
was retained for 4 years by 64% of the women and 
for 8 years by 38%. Satisfaction with a job was 
greater when the job was in the field of expressed 
interest. An educational-vocational-avocational in- 
terrelationship was noted from partial case histories, 
45 of which are included in this report.— L. B. Plum- 
lee (College Entrance Examination Board). 


3191. Wyler, C. I. Neurotic problems in a stu- 
dent practice. J. Lancet, 1945, 65, 104—-106.—In 
the personnel care office for students of medicine and 
nursing, the chief functional conditions encountered 
are heart awareness, tachycardia, fear of hyper- 
tension and coronary disease, gastrointestinal com- 
plaints, nausea, abdominal pain, and the imitative 
medical student’s disease, which is so common that 
it becomes abnormal only through undue anxiety or 
as a symptom of a pre-existing complex. It is 
Wyler’s impression that neuroses are becoming more 
frequent and severe because of the accelerated 
schedule, involving the profound drain of study, 
realization of the inadequacy of the training, fear of 
failure, the impossibility of making postwar plans, 
and the general keyed-up war insecurity. The 
emotional tone of the usual sexual problems is 
heightened by the desire for security offered by a 
“‘permanent”’ attachment, which pushes some stu- 
dents into unwise situations. Among nurses, the 
stresses are similar although less drastic. The 
causal factors will continue for the present, but the 
neuroses might be decreased by a course of lectures, 
early in professional training, on the nature and 
manifestations of neuroses—M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more, Md.). 


[See also abstracts 2813, 2905, 3047, 3085, 3087, 
3193, 3197, 3199, 3201, 3223. ] 
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3192. Biesheuvel, S. African intelligence. Jo- 
hannesburg: South African Institute of Race Rela- 
tions. 1943. Pp. viii + 225. 7s. 6d.—The author’s 
primary purpose in writing this book was to con- 
trovert the conclusions of L. Fick stated in a mono- 
graph, The Educability of the South African Native, 
which were (1) that the South African native 
possesses marked and permanent inferiority in 
educability to the European, as shown by certain 
tests in which learning and environmental conditions 
are equalized, and (2) that the number of natives 
who can benefit from any education beyond the 
rudimentary is very limited. These conclusions 
were based on the marked inferiority of the test 
scores of African school children and adolescents on 
tests such as formboards, the Knox cube test and 
the Porteus maze test, and on school achievement 
tests. Biesheuvel, in criticizing’ the above conclu- 
sions, makes a thorough analysis of all the conditions 
that must be controlled or allowed for before the 
comparison of African and white children’s test 
performance is valid. The influences on test per- 
formance of poor home environment and upbringing, 
inferior school teaching, malnutrition, lack of in- 
terest, and unsuitability of test material are so much 
greater for African than for white children that at 
present it is impossible to select comparable test 
groups or to establish a basis for comparing them. 
However, if environmental conditions could be con- 
trolled or equated, there is little doubt that the 
content and type of performance demanded by 
intelligence tests, even of the performance type, 
make little appeal to the African; such intelligence as 
he possesses does not express itself along those lines. 
—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 

3193. Da Costa, R. C. O desenho e o teste de 
representacio mental do Dr. Decroly, aplicado nas 
escolas portuguesas. (Drawing and the Decroly 
test of mental representation, applied in Portuguese 
schools.) Crianga portug., 1944, 3, 119-176.—Previ- 
ous research with several hundred Portuguese and 
Brazilian school children failed to produce examples 
of Decroly’s third stage of development as demanded 
by his scale. The present study reviews this research 
as well as the history of the test, and tabulates the 
classification of some 11,000 drawings made in 
Portuguese schools. The stage in question is repre- 
sented. It is recommended that orthogonal pro- 
jection be taught in drawing classes, but not before 
age 15. Reproductions of 14 drawings are given. 
French summary.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


3194. Lorge, I. Intellectual changes during ma- 
turity and old age. Rev. educ. Res., 1944, 14, 438- 
445.—Summarizing 64 references, the author reviews 
the following topics: (1) criticism of intelligence tests 
from the point of view of misplaced items for adults; 
(2) the possibility of using vocabulary tests as 
indices * ge riginal mental endowment among psy- 
chotics as being less below the original level than 
other functions; (3) suggestions “pe rapid adult 
intelligence tests, such as the Kent EGY, Brown’s 
square test, etc.; (4) comparison of the increasing 
concrete abilities of both the old and the schizo- 
phrenic; (5) relation of intelligence test scores and 
school limits; and (6) cautions about the selective 
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samples on which adult intelligence tests are stand- 
ardized.— L. Adams (Barnard). 


3195. Rapaport, D. Manual of diagnostic psycho- 
logical testing. 1: Diagnostic testing of intelligence 
and concept formation. Publ. Josiah Macy jr 
Found., 1944, 2, No.2. Pp. xiii + 239.—This is the 
first of 3 manuals describing the application of a 
group of 7 tests used in an investigation of the clinical 
usefulness of diagnostic testing. This preliminary 
publication is to provide psychiatrists with a de- 
scription of the techniques of administering and 
analyzing the test battery. (1) Diagnostic testing 
presupposes that the patient’s type of maladjust- 
ment can be inferred from his behavior in stand- 
ardized situations. The organization and evaluation 
of tests can be made more uniform than can infer- 
ences from variable clinical approaches, and the 
significance of responses is not revealed to the 
patient. The battery includes the Rorschach, for 
personality diagnosis; concept formation tests; 
intelligence tests; and thematic tests of ideational 
content. The maladjustments discussed in the 
manual are schizophrenias, preschizophrenias, para- 
noid conditions, depressions, and neuroses. (2) 
The intelligence tests used are the Bellevue Scale 
and the Babcock Test. Attention centers on the 
pattern of subtest scores and the extent of impair- 
ment of functions. Characteristic types of perform- 
ance on each subtest are discussed. (3) The concept 
formation tests are the sorting test and the Hanf- 
mann-Kasanin Test, to reveal impairment of group- 
ing and of problem solution. Rigidity, inertia, and 
excuses are among the diagnostic signs.—C. M. 
Harsh (Nebraska). 


3196. Shotwell, A. M., & McCulloch, T. L. 
Accuracy of abbreviated forms of the Revised 
Stanford-Binet Scale with institutionalized epileptics. 
Amer. J. ment. Def., 1944, 49, 162-164.—“The 1937 
revision of the Stanford-Binet, Form L, was admin- 
istered to 100 institutionalized epileptic patients of 
selected age and intelligence ranges. The tests were 
then scored by three methods: a long, a modified 
short, and a short form. Results indicate no 
significant difference in respect to mean IQ for the 
three methods. Individual discrepancies between 
the short form and the long form were relatively 
slight and comparable to those obtained in other 
studies. The modified form showed even smaller 
discrepancies than did the short form. The saving 
of tests necessarily administered was 22 per cent 
for the modified short form and 47 per cent for the 
short form.”—S. Whiteside (Cincinnati Public 
Schools). 


3197. Traxler, A. E. The correlation between 
two tests of academic aptitude. Sch. & Soc., 1945, 
61, 383-384.—Correlations based on two samples of 
high school pupils in grades 9 to 12, numbering ap- 
proximately 1000 cases each, are reported for the 
ACE Psychological Examination, College Freshman 
Edition, and the Otis Self-Administering Test, 
Higher Examination. Correlations of .819 and .781 
for the ACE 1941 and 1942 editions, respectively, 
are found. Mean ACE scores of 101.29 and 98.90 
for the two groups compare with college freshmen 
means for these editions of 105.49 and 102.37. 
Variability is slightly less than in the college norms. 
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The data indicate that, where the sampling is fairly 
wide, the correlation between the two tests is high 
enough to demonstrate that they have much in 
common.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College 
for Women). 

3198. Walker, K. F., Staines, R. G., & Kenna, 
J. C. The influence of scoring methods upon score 
in motor perseveration tests. Brit. J. Psychol., 1945, 
35, 51-60.—Spearman’s theory of mental inertia has 
been criticized on various grounds. In this paper 
certain invalidities arising from methods of con- 
struction and scoring motor perseveration tests are 
discussed. These tests are of two types: creative 
effort and alternation tests. Five different methods 
of scoring have been employed. Data are reported 
from investigations in which the results were com- 
pared of scoring batteries of alternation tests by the 
five methods. It was found (1) that scoring by the 
usual method yielded a measure of perseveration 
based partly on initial differences in ease of per- 
formance of the two activities and partly on the 
difficulty experienced in alternating them and (2) 
that initial differences in ease of performance bore no 
relationship to difficulty experienced in alternation. 
Therefore any ‘general factor’ yielded by a test 
battery including alternation tests is a factor of 


initial difference in ease of performance. The latter ° 


is not entirely a matter of temporal sequence and 
therefore not a pure measure of ‘mental inertia.’ 
Thus personality traits which have been found to be 
associated with scores on ‘perseveration’ tests cannot 
be explained in terms of individual differences in 
‘mental inertia.".—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 
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3199. [Anon.] Cutting the apron strings. Lancet, 
1945, 248, 121.—Noting the recent tendency to 
place very young children (under 2 or 3 years of age) 
in the social environment of nursery schools, the 
question is raised of whether at that age the child is 
ready to respond to such social stimuli or should 
rather be kept in the adult environment of its 
mother.—A. C. Hoffman (Tufts). 

3200. Baker, H. J. Mental hygiene problems of 
adolescent boys. Nerv. Child, 1945, 4, 151-158. 

3201. Baller, W. R., & Worcester, D.A. Develop- 
ment of the field clinic for psychological service in 
Nebraska. J. except. Child., 1944, 11, 100-104.— 
A psychological field clinic has been established to 
service small schools who otherwise have no special- 
ized methods for the study of exceptional children. 
In addition to the benefit derived by the individual 
child, teachers and members of the community have 
become increasingly interested in ‘‘one of the serious 
educational problems.”"—H. R. Myklebust (N. J. 
School for the Deaf). 

3202. Banister, H., & Ravden, M. The environ- 
ment and the child. Brit. J. Psychol., 1945, 35, 82- 
87.—Information regarding the homes of 93 normal 
school-children is compared with that relating to 
112 children referred to the Cambridge Child Guid- 
ance Clinic. The number of discordant and broken 
homes was significantly greater for the latter group 
than for the former. his association may to a 
considerable extent be due to the psychological 
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effects of instability in the parents. The satisfactory 
adjustment of some children who come from broken 
homes appears to depend largely on the provision 
of a close psychological substitute for a normal home. 
The proportion of ‘only’ children was the same in 
both groups. The well-adjusted children had more 
strongly developed interests, hobbies, and social 
activities than the problem children, and they less 
frequently attended cinemas.—M. D. Vernon (Cam- 
bridge). 

3203. Basu, H. Physiognomy as an aid to diag- 
nosis in diseases of infancy and childhood. Calcutta 
med. J., 1944, 41, 320-322. 

3204. Beaumont, A.L. Psychotherapy of children 
by social case workers. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 
1945, 15, 259-286.—A survey is reported of 38 cases 
treated by social case workers at the Hartley- 
Salmon clinic over a 10-year period. If the child’s 
problem was mainly one of his feelings about him- 
self, if the parents were interested, and if the case 
worker concentrated chiefly on building ego strength, 
favorable results were generally obtained. If the 
child presented another type of problem, favorable 
results were largely dependent upon the mother’s 
attitude and personality.—M. R. Jones (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

3205. Blank, H. R., Smith, O. C., & Bruch, H. 
Schizophrenia in a four year old boy. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1944, 100, 805-810.—A description is 
given of the development of the child’s illness, the 
neurotic difficulties of his parents, and his adjust- 
ment to the psychiatrist over a period of 9 months. 
The background of this patient’s disease is seen in 
markedly unfavorable genetic and _ experiential 
factors. There is a brief review of childhood schizo- 
phrenia. Of particular interest in this case is the 
dissociation “between language as a sign and lan- 
guage as a function” as noted by Despert in the 
development of schizophrenic children—E. B. 
Brody (Yale). 


3206. Blitzstein, M. If your child is gifted. 
Parents’ Mag., 1944, 19, 30-31; 100-105. 


3207. Decker, R. M. Prevention of deafness in 
—- Ann. Otol., etc., St Louis, 1945, 54, 358- 

3208. Dunlap, J.M. Testing the tops. J. except. 
Child., 1944, 11, 142-146; 150.—A “quiz kid” 
contest, open to children under 16 years of age in the 
Rochester, N. Y., area, included 125 participants. 
The American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination was used to test 25 children who 
reached the semifinals. Two thirds of the con- 
testants excelled 99% of unselected children in the 
same or higher school grade. In general, the con- 
testants had excellent home and educational environ- 
ments. There are an estimated 300,000 such 
children in the U. S., and provision for education and 
guidance has reached only a small fraction of this 
group.—H. R. Myklebust (N. J. School for the Deaf). 


3209. Fontes, V. O «esquema corporal? e os 
desenhos infantis. (The body schema and children’s 
drawings.) Crianga portug., 1944, 3, 213-246.— 
Postural schema and cosmic schema, as well as the 
initial body schema, describe the developing im- 
pression in the child of his bodily orientation. The 
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basis for this impression is the co-ordination of 
vestibular and muscle perception, protopathic sensi- 
tivity, etc. Progress may be represented in drawings 
produced by children passing through the successive 
growth stages. The productions of feeble-minded 
and psychopathic children are compared with those 
of normal children from this point of view. There 
are 24 reproductions of sample drawings. French 
summary.—H. D. Spoerl (Jefiersonville, Vt.). 


3210. Friedlander, D. Personality development 
of twenty-seven children who later became psychotic. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1945, 40, 330—335.—From a 
list of 900 cases admitted to the Elgin State Hospital 
before the age of 20, there were found 27 cases for 
which the Institute of Juvenile Research had ob- 
tained case histories before mental disorder was 
suspected. These cases were analyzed by ratings of 
environment, social and emotional development, and 
physical development. No control cases were in- 
cluded; so the comparison is between two main 
groups of disorders, the schizophrenics and the psy- 
chopathic personalities. Extremes of discipline or 
overindulgence by parents were common. The early 
home life of cases that became schizophrenic showed 
higher prevalence of parental friction, daydreaming, 
irregular home routines, lack of self-confidence, and 
continued depression. Psychopathic cases showed 
higher prevalence of childhood tension and emotional 
unbalance, poor school work, rejection of parents, 
aggressiveness, and inability to meet high standards 
set by parents. The presence of normal siblings 
decreases the probability of inherent psychotic 
tendencies, whereas there is considerable evidence of 
gradually increasing maladjustment in response to 
undesirable environmental conditions.—C. M. Harsh 
(Nebraska). 


3211. Froehlich, G. J. Mental development 
during the preadolescent and adolescent periods. 
Rev. educ. Res., 1944, 14, 401-412.—Eighty-six 
studies in this field were reviewed and the following 
points noted: longitudinal studies revealed that the 
source of variation is in the individual rather than in 
the test; in school children, only a slight relation 
between intelligence and affectivity was found, with 
a greater relation between intelligence test scores 
and personality problems; there was no relation 
found between mental functions and athletic ability, 
though the usual relation was noted between in- 
telligence test performance and occupational and 
cultural status of families; reasoning of the child was 
discussed from the point of view of the importance of 
intellectual and chronological maturity; the possi- 
bility of raising the IQ by vitamin B, was suggested; 
and an exploratory study was made with regard to 
the relation of particular courses and the increase of 
“dynamic” knowledge of students. Satisfaction was 
expressed over the increasing popularization of 
research for the public in this field of adolescent 
psychology, and a plea was made for the use of more 
of the newer research techniques—L. Adams 
(Barnard). 


3212. Guilder, R. P., & Schall, L.A. Rehabilita- 
tion of the child who is handica by deafness. 
Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1945, 41, 389-391.— 
Abstract. (See 19: 2073. 
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3213. Jones, F. N., & M. G. The 
explanations of physical phenomena given by white 
and Negro children. Comp. Psychol. Monogr., 1945, 
18, No. 5. Pp. 43.—Closely following Deutsche’s 
procedures for studying concepts of causal relations 
(see 12: 973), these investigators made a qualitative 
and quantitative study of the explanations of 
physical phenomena given by 161 Negro and 134 
white children in pol om 3-8. The aim was to dis- 
cover whether there is justification for the claim 
that Negroes are more superstitious than whites. 
Results do not support this claim. Very few 
answers in either group could be classed as super- 
natural or superstitious, and it is concluded that: (1) 
“In view of the inequalities in scholastic and other 
opportunities for our two groups, the differences 
obtained were (a) less striking than the similarities, 
and (+) readily attributable to environmental 
causes.” (2) “The Negro children do not tend to be 
superstitious or supernatural in their approach to 
concrete situations, either as compared to the white 
sample, or in absolute number of responses.” — N. L. 
Munn (Vanderbilt). 


3214. Kanner, L. The origins and growth of 
child psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1944, 100, 
139-143.—The evolution of child psychiatry from a 
rudimentary appendage of adult psychiatry to its 
present state in less than 50 years is briefly noted. 
Present facilities for hospital psychiatric care of 
children, medical school teaching of child psychiatry, 
and familiarity with children’s problems among 
general psychiatrists still leave much to be desired. 
—E. B. Brody (Yale). 


3215. Karnaky, K. J. Premature sexual precocity 
in a young girl. J. clin. Endocrin., 1945, 5, 184-188. 


3216. Kelly, E. M. Preparation of the mentally 
handicapped child for the post-war world. J. 
except. Child., 1944, 10, 146-150.—H. R> Myklebust 
(N. J. School for the Deaf). 


3217. Kilpatrick, E. Children against the world. 
Ni v. Child, 1945, 4, 115-128. 


3218. Kuhlmann, F. M. Placement resulting 
from psychosexual disturbance in a mother-son 
relationship. Family, 1944, 25, 143-151.—A case is 
described in which placement in an institution for 
dependent children was recommended and carried 
out for a boy of 9 years of age whose widowed mother 
had developed an unhealthy sexual attitude toward 
him. The mother herself had been reared by elderly 
people and had little contact with persons of her own 
age. She had received no sex information and was 
reatly shocked by her early marital experience. 

he continued to maintain an attitude of childish 
dependence toward her mother, who lived with her 
throughout her married life and after she became 
widowed. Both mother and grandmother fondled 
the boy excessively. Night terrors in which the lad 
dreamed that his father (to whom he had been 
closely attached) came out of his coffin and whipped 
him severely were diagnosed as evidences of an 
extreme Oedipus conflict. Under these circum- 
stances, removal from the home was advised. After 
a few months in the children’s home, the boy seemed 
to be making a good adjustment.— F. L. Goodenough 
(Minnesota). 
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3219. Lowrey, L. G. Psychiatry for children; a 
brief history of developments. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1944, 101, 375-388.—This historical review is 
divided into three parts: from 1846 to 1909, the chief 
psychiatric efforts with children were with mental 
defectives; from 1909 to 1919, psychiatric study was 
extended to other problem children, particularly 
delinquents; and during the last 25 years, clinical 
preventive psychiatry has developed to its present 
state. 28 references.—E. B. Brody (Yale).j 


3220. Martz, E. W. Phenomenal spurt of mental 
development in a young child. Psychiat. Quart., 
1945, 19, 52-59.—A case is reported of an infant 
neglected medically and psychologically whose IQ 
increased from 29 (Kuhlmann) at 19 months to 97 
(Stanford-Binet) at 6 years after placement in an 
improved environment. There is a brief review of 
the relation of environmental influences to mental 
development.—E. B. Brody (Yale). 


3221. Marzi, A.. & Rende, U. Osservazioni 
sopra i fenomeni eidetici nei sordomuti. (Observa- 
tions on eidetic phenomena in deaf-mute children.) 
Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1943, 39, 56-65.—Following 
the technique of Jaensch and Kiesow, the authors 
examined a group of deaf-mute boys. Evidence was 
found for the presence of consecutive images ex- 
hibiting briefness of persistence, modifications, dis- 
placements, etc., which do not justify the assertions 
of other investigators that there is a higher per- 
centage of eidetics among deaf subjects than among 
normal groups. The case of a boy with pronounced 
eidetic imagery is reported who experienced positive 
consecutive images.— M. Stuparich (Rome). 


3222. Mattioli-Foggia, C. Sul riflesso boccale nei 
fanciulli anormali psichici ricuperabili. (On the 
mouth reflex in abnormal, recoverable children.) 
Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1942, 38, 274-283.—The 
author reports his investigations of the mouth reflex 
in 85 abnormal, recoverable pupils in a special school, 
concluding that the presence and the characteristics 
of the mouth reflex can furnish data for determining 
the mental development of a child—M. Stuparich 
(Rome). 


3223. Miller, L. M. Intelligence and achieve- 
ment testing of convalescent crippled children. J. 
except. Child., 1944, 10, 131-138.—The population 
studied consisted of 431 patients of the Country 
Home for Convalescent Erippled Children. The 
tests used were the Pintner-Cunningham, Primary 
Mental Test, National Intelligence Test, and New 
Stanford Achievement Test. The author finds that 
the mental test scores show erratic deviations and 
that the curves of school achievement vary from the 
usual patterns. These differences are attributed to 
“the influence of the condition of health and sub- 
sequent changes in environmental factors upon 
school achievement and mental growth.”—H. R. 
Myklebust (N. J. School for the Deaf). 

3224. Milligan, J. P. Youth thinks about post- 
war employment. Sch. Rev., 1945, 53, 265-272. 
—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's College for 
Women). 


[See also abstracts 2901, 2974, 2991, 3031, 3033, 
3046, 3048, 3079, 3169, 3170, 3186. ] 
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